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FRENCH AND ENGLISH PROPAGANDISM. 


BY AMERICUS SOUTH. 


* 

Mr. Editor,—In the conversations that 1 have 
held with you as tothe guiding principles upon which 
you intend to conduct the Southern Literary Mes- 
senger, | have been highly gratified to find them 
such as met my most hearty concurrence, being, as 
I sincerely believe, eminently useful and demanded 
by the present circumstances of dur beloved coun- 
try. 

Indeed, sir, the tone and spirit of the Journal 
have already displayed those principles, and its 
nationality, its devotion to American feelings and 
interests are plainly perceptible in its pages. These 
United States are the glory of the age! and of all 
past ages! in physical advantages, in natural mag- 
nificence, in free institutions. The very pulsations 
of the unfettered heart of ‘America shake the foun- 
dations of arbitrary power, and alarm the advo- 
cates of bolstered establishments. 

Whilst those advocates are thus apprehensive 
for their fate, they are not idle ; but pursue an ever 
vigilant system of counteraction and disparage- 
ment. From the tumultuous tossings of the Free- 
dom which we enjoy; from the excesses often 
committed by their own lately disenthralled vic- 
tims, who do not rightly appreciate the liberty that 
here refreshes their souls, down to the mode of 
smoking, spitting, talking and eating, are drawn 
facts and ranctes, upon which this system is based 
and by which it is supported. Domestic institu- 
tions, inwoven with our social and political organi- 
zation, as little understood by their revilers as light 
is by the blind, are assailed, misrepresented and 
even interfered with, in the most unprecedented 
and unjustifiable manner. This system, for it 
seems such to me, is pursued and propagated by 
drivellers, travellers, historians, literateurs, states- 
men and ministers of state. 

In view, then, of the greatness and glory of our 
free and happy country, the hearts of all her peo- 
ple should beat with fondest devotion to her. A 






















































ed, and she should be the land of of “pri 
ardent love. And whilst she ane r 
her people and their manners 2 2.2 33 


these things, and planting hime 
American sentiments and prineiple: 
their influence. ys 
Our national mind has beem Ti 


The importatiofi of foreign ide: 
immigration to our shores, fror 
try on the globe. These.ideas*tequite to be dig 
ted, always ; and often to be re sted, or expelled. 
This is plainly the province of one branch of the 
Literature of a country ; but-where is the national 
Literature here to embody and enforce it? where 
the organ of any such continuous operation upon 
the public sentiment ¢ perigee 

If we look to England, we find a splendid mon- 
ument of Literature, its summit aimost lost in the 
clouds; reared with a skill, adorned with a taste, 
inscribed with sentiments, illuminated with names, 
and exulted over with a pride and @ joy purely na- 
tional. Every thing in England is; or must soon 
be exclusively English. Het present Literature, 
is thoroughly imbued with a national spirit. Her 
leading Magazines, however Ps may differ among 
themselves, and even descen 






“to a virulence and 
indecency equal to that so muchcomplained of and 
scandalised amongst us, are yet all devoted to their 
own land and made the vehiclés of incessant pro- 
pagandism of British notions, wishes and. resolu- 
tions, * oUt ox? 
These United States have an Independence as 
decided, a character and interests as di inet; opi- 
nions and feelings as peculiar, and. jns tutions all 


their own, and, in an eminent.d baepeneest 
) » Yet this 


for their success upon public 









national spirit dedicated to her, should be cherish- 


Vor. X—73 


has been for more than half a century, con tant 
ly—systematically operated upon by deleterious 
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Siting almost cutiveby ennui Siete at last to write sdlee binneny of this country, 
us, his design becomes more open, and his toryism and 
Is not all this to produce an effect here? Have | disingenuousness are only equalled by his gross and 
the productions of genius and learning lost their | unpardonable ignorance. 
power? Have the trees ceased to grow, asthe; Yet this voluminous, and in many respects at- 
twig was bent? ‘These influences from the East, | tractive history, has been diffused and read in this 
unsuited to our circumstances, pass not over us in| country to an extent that a patriot might covet for 
vain t—they leave some trace behind them. But! the best charters of our liberties, such as our im- 
with thé €xception of some of our leading news- | mortal constitution, the life and writings of Wasu- 
rs, “ whose home-made tone is conspicuous, | 1nGron, the Madison papers, and the like. 
§ there any special organ here, that sub-| This spirit of embodying the principles, ideas 
s the part of the leading reviews of England; | and policy of England in her great Literary works, 
reference to the parties that divide the Em-| as Hume, Blackstone, Alison, &c., is a very power- 
@; but as between her and foreign governments? | ful and most insidious species of propagandism, 
We Lave journals of no less excellence—distin- which our people have ever been ready to embrace 
i: for their ability and independence; but|/and promote. So just and non-interfering—so 
do not specially assume the office, I have en-| anti-proselyting has been the whole career of the 
ene point out as due to the country. gd United States since the foundation of their inde- 
N Review and others deserve weed pendence, that there has been no pretext with En- 






















pUS. assailants. But these should The course of this Government, the freest and most 
assed by in silence: what we need | enlightened on the Globe, has been characterized 
bove this—a high toned periodical by higher honor, justice, humanity and faith, (I 
teadily aim at inducing and infusing into say this unhesitatingly with all the clamor of repu- 
i mind a more self-relying, self-thinking, | diation, here and abroad, still ringing in my ears,) 
clung national spirit, adapted to our noble | during its whole existence, than that of any other 
jution ene ‘Opposing by its current of gen-| Government, for the same length of time. In this 
riotism, tide that has been so long and) period, India, China, even Africa, and her own suf- 
5 et ng upon iis from across the Atlantic. fering and oppressed children can “a tale unfold,” 
int in-pouring upon us of Foreign ideas, | upon England, alike shocking to justice and hu- 
yy and only fitted for monarchical es-| manity. Our course has been so different from 
a rol intended often directly to oppose and | that of France in her revolution, though the dan- 
act upon that silent, onward power of truth andj gers and tendencies of our Institutions are by 
liberty, imbosomed here and hence diffusing i¢se/f| British politicians identified with hers, that England 
through the civilized nations of both hemispheres, | for a long time has had no excuse for doing any 
amounts in fact to a species of English propagan-|thing more than, at home and here, to disparage 
dism, and is persisted in and carried out with a| and undermine Republican Government, by insinua- 
zeal and constancy worthy of a Loyola. One stri-| tions, writings, libels and misrepresentations. 
king example to illustrate this, though the same is} But alas! we are now compelled to open our 
exhibited in a thousand other forms, may be found | eyes to other things, in addition to all this! Because 
in Alison’s History of Europe, during the French | it is proposed by some to receive into this Union 
Revolution. The subject of this great work is| an Independent country that seeks our fellowship 
one of the most splendid that ever engaged the pen | and protection, an official despatch from an English 
of a historian. ‘To use his own words, “ in no for-| minister of State proclaims England’s determina- 
mer age, were events of such magnitude crowded | tion to interfere with our domestic institutions—so 
together, or interests so momentous at issue be-| peculiar in their nature, as to be indissolubly con- 
tween contending»nations. From the flame which| nected with the peace of our whole country, and the 
was kindled in Europe, the whole world has been! safety and lives of nearly half our citizens, and 
involved in conflagration, and a new era dawned| the polity of just half of these States! The indif- 
upon both hemispheres from the effects of its ex-| ference with which this extraordinary document, 
-pansion.” ‘This flame was the French Revolution,| thus solemnly put forth, by the Censor morum of 
and taking the excesses of that terrific explosion| nations, is most astounding, and shows how difficult 
as a fair sample of popular liberty, he studiously | it is, in the heat of party excitement at home, to 
disparages évery system of government that aims| excite attention and reflection to indications from 
to be more liberal than that of England, and bends| abroad. Scarcely more surprising than this general 
the weight of novordinary talent and learning to) indifference is the attempt which some have made 
sustain, in its-tory principles, ‘he statu quo, ne plus | to fritter down this startling document and to repre- 
ultra, sat bene institutions of Great Britain. There| sent it as perfectly consistent with the duty and 
are not wanting, the while, references to America| respect that one nation owes another. No refer- 
to support his monarchical principles ; but when he ence shall here be made to the Texas question, 
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farther than to state that in all the debate upon it, 
the Hon. Senator Rives was nearly the only one 
who seemed to attach any thing like its due impor- 
tance to Lord Aberdeen’s remarkable despatch. 

In connection with the views I have already ex- 
pressed, I had intended to prepare a special review 
of that State-paper; but I find the subject so fully 











and ably treated in the communication, which you | 
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herself to procure the pei abolition of slavery 
throughout the world.”* The United States are at 
least a part of the world, and slavery exists in one 
half of them;—hence she is constantly exerting 
herself to procure the abolition of slavery here. 
‘The means which she has adopted and will eon- 


|tinue to adopt, for this virtuous and humane pur- 


pose, are open and undisguised.”+ * ™* “the 


have handed me, that I shall conclude with only a| Governments of the slave-holding States may be 


few thoughts not touched upon by that reviewer.* 
I find that I have been completely anticipated by 
him, in the tenor of the article, as wel] as in refer- 
ences to history and a proposed parody upon Lord 
Aberdeen’s letter, to all of which I would invite 
the attention of your readers. 

The writer alluded to has clearly shown that the 
propagandism of England in reference to slavery 
among us, is the same as that of France towards 
her, which she resisted with force of arms and with 
all the power of her eloquence, authurity and police. 
But whilst her action is the same is her provoca- 
tion the same? Has she any provocation, even in 
the vagaries of dreaming? The ‘ democratic ambi- 


tion,” “the discordant passion for Independence,” | 


“the fervor of innovation,” (all of which beautiful 
epithets we borrow from the liberal-minded Alison,) 
so opposed to the principles of English monarchy, 
were powerful political engines in the hands of an 
excited and unrestrained people. But how can 
slavery here have any effect upon the security or 
the permanence of British Institutions? England 
has declared herself ready for a crusade, sentimental 
as yet, for the sake of a philanthropy, most horribly 
disregarded in her own dominions, in reference to 
her own oppressed and famishing subjects. Thus 
we find her without excuse even, coming with her 
propagandism towards us, whilst she has not yet 
stopped her complaints against France. 

Some say, “ England has only declared her| 


wishes, in reference to the abolition of slavery and | | same position that France did to her. 








assured, that although we shall not desist from those 
open and honest efforts which we have constantly 
made for procuring the abolition of slavery through- 
out the world,” &c.f What, then, are those “ open 
and undisguised means?” those “ open and honest 
efforts?” Suppose her efforts ever so honest, the 
result will bethesame. It must be effected directly 
or indirectly, and I can see no more improper 
mode than the one she is now pursuing, except an 
open war, “ for this virtuous and humane purpose.” 
The abolition of slavery in these States, however 
procured, will necessarily lead to conventions of 
the United States and all the States to form and 
ratify a new constitution :-—it would alter the con- 
stitutions of all,the slave-holding States and pro- 
duce a thorough revolution in all the social and 


| political arrangements of the people ; and if effected 


in the mode and by the means now employed, will 
lead to most disastrous and appalling consequences, 
‘Vet we shall neither openly nor secretly resort 
to any measures which ean tend to disturb the 
internal tranquillity, or thereby to affect the pros- 


'perity of the American Union.”§ What sublime 


logic! What shallow casuistry! Interfere with the 
political constitutions Of a country and endanger 
the lives of its people, yet not “ disturb its internal 
tranquillity !” 

Even if England mean to do nothing, but engage 
in ‘open and honest efforts” for the abolition of 
|Slavery in these States, she must still occupy the 
Her efforts 


no one can object to that ; she expressly disavows were open—and no people ever thought their efforts 


any intention to interfere with it.” This is not all 
she has done. She has avowed a determination to 
see her wishes gratified and to use all proper 
means to procure a ‘‘ consummation,” so “ devoutly 
to be wished for.” Proper means! She will have 
the choice of them, as well as the decision as to 
their propriety ; and who knows not how readily the 
means come to be adapted to any end that is ad- 
mitted to be ardently aimed at, or desired. English 
History can throw a Drummond light upon this 
subject! But this is not all! What means can be 
proper, in reference to such a delicate subject, 
intertwined with our laws, our constitutions, our 
habits and our interests, and that, too, in foreign 
and independent states, possessing every right and 
attribute that England herself does ? 

She declares that she “is constantly exerling 


* See subjoined article on “ Lord Aberdeen’s letter.” 
[Ed Mess. 


more honest. Whilst France had done nothing 
but declare her principles and invite the coépera- 
tion of all lovers of freedom, Great Britain com- 
menced her denunciations, and even when she de- 
clared war, had little to proceed upon, but the 
avowed revolutionary sentiments of that misguided 
people. When England is the party acted upon, 
her ideas of right and justice are correct; but when 
John Bull wishes to gore another nation’s ox, the 
whole affair is entirely reversed. 

We have remarked that England has not yet 
ceased to cry out against the propagandism of 
France. The last number;of Blackwood]|| thus harps 
upon it. 

In an article upon Lord Eldon, the writer sets 
forth the dangers that threatened England and Eu- 


* Lord Aberdeen’s letter to Mr. Packenham. 





tibidem. fIbid. § Ibid. 
|| Blackwood, for August, 1844. 
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rope, dion the French revolutionists and their emis- hie return to T ahiti denesiandd the contacts of M. 
saries. Referring to the events that followed |D’Aubigny ; the demolition of all the fortifications 
“the cruel murder of the innocent and unfortunate |raised in the island during the sovereignty of 
Louis XVI,” he says, “ the French minister at the (France ; ; and finally, the establishment on the sta- 
Court of St. James was ordered to leave the coun- tion of a fleet for the protection of the subjects of 
try, and war was proclaimed. The revolutionary both countries.” Very ample satisfaction indeed ! 
committees in England now assumed increased | But there are other Tahiti transactions discussed 
activity. Communications were established be-|in the English Journals, in that one sided mode. 
tween them and the Jacobin Government; and which the prejudices and strong nationality of Eng- 
while France prepared for war, English republi- |land always adopt. 
canism prepared for revolution. The time of the | and the long established animosity and jealousy 
struggle was fully come. The English minister betw een the two countries, it is not wonderful that 
now buekled on his armor. * * * * Opposition | England should at length be able to put her com- 
never exhibited more brilliant parliamentary powers. ‘plaints i in some definite shape, so as to demand the 
Fox was matchless in declamation, alternately | satisfaction already alluded to. An article, in the 
solemn and touching ; Sheridan, Grey and a long Dublin Universty Magazine of July 1843, enti- 
list of practised and indefatigable talent, were in |tled “ Propagandism in the Pacific,” contains in 
perpetual debate ; but Pitt ‘ with huge two hundred | substance the following statements. 
sway,’ finally crushed them all. * * * He extin-} In the first place it is charged that “ For seve- 
guished that principle of evil increase, by which |ral years past the French Government of Louis 
all the efforts of foreign Governments had been | Philippe, aided by the Romish Priesthood, have 
baffled in their contests with Jacobinism,” &c. been persevering in their endeavors to obtain a 
In strong contrast with the coloring always given | political ascendancy in the Pacific ; and had this 
to the conduct of other nations, ever stands the ‘been done in an open and manly way, our remarks 
self-laudation of England; as a specimen of this, ‘might have been brief; we shall, however, as the 
we will just quote a little farther from the same | ‘matter stands, enter into some detail.” 
article. ‘* On the continent, the conspirators against It thence appears, that a law of Tahiti prohibits 
the State would have been thrown into dungeons the residence of any foreigner, without permission 
for life, or shot. In France, the idol of the Revo- from the Government. In 1836, two French Ro- 
lutionist of all countries, they would have been mish Priests attempted to intrude themselves upon 
carried before a mob tribunal, their names simply |that island; but this law was enforced and they 
asked, their sentences pronounced, and their bodies | expelled, after milder measures had failed. 
headless within the first half hour. In England 


they had the benefit of the Law i in all its sincerity, | offended, and Captain Du Petit Thouars was des- 
the assistance of the most distinguished counsel, patched to obtain redress, and the conduct of this 
the judgment of the most ‘impartial tribunal, and | officer was sufficiently disgusting. The French 
the incalculable advantage a trial by men of | captain, instead of treating with the native autho- 
their own condition, feelings dnd passions.” To rities at once, put himself in connection with the 
swallow this, one must forget the whole history of grog dealer, Moerenhout, who was at the same 


time consul for the United States and secret agent 
State trials in England, where, as is too well known, | fo France. The consequence of this dishonora- 


the State has procured the conviction of nearly | ble conference was a demand for an apology and 
every prisoner upon whom it has once laid its for the sum of two thousand dollars as a fine for 
stigma ! the conduct of the queen in dismissing the priests. 
But thisis departing from the subject. To re- Unless this was done, the valiant Du Petit Thouars 
ey . threatened to batter down the town of Matavia, and 

turn ;—England now pretends to have very recent 


’ ‘ , establish a creature of Moerenhout’s as sovereign. 
charges against the improper propagandism of) What follows is honorable to Englishmen: the un- 


France, and rumor says that they are likely to be | fortunate Tahitians had no money, but the sum 
made the pretext of a war against Louis Philippe.|was advanced by three British subjects, Mr. 
I allude to the Tahiti affair; and it is amusing, P eon : pee pay Ye Vaughan, and 
though instructive, to see what a face some British mr. Digknenl, the aon of one of the mlssipnaries. 


‘ We feel curious to know what became of this and 
writers endeavor to put upon it. The immediate | op¢7 sums extorted from the Polynesians. Did 


cause of complaint isan alleged indignity offered | it go to the French exchequer, or was it absorbed 
to Mr. Pritchard, the British consul, by the French by that money-getting polypus, La Fayette’s Uto- 
on that Island. When the matter was recently |p'@. and the best of all possible republics, Louis 
alluded to in the House of Lords, the Duke of Wel- Philippe ? 


From their account of these, 





“The piety of Louis Philippe, however, was 





lington declared a great outrage had been| This also shows the temper of the article; and 
committed, for whi ‘reparation must be made. |in the deeency of the closing lines, which we have 
The reparation d ed by the British Govern- | italicised, even Martin Chuzzlewit might find some- 


ment, is said to” abrace “the dismissal of M. | thing to delight his fastidious taste. But the cour- 
D’Aubigny ; the recall of M. De Bruat, who on! teous writer proceeds to state, that in April 1839, 
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the French frigate, L’ Artemise, Captain La Place, 
visited Tahiti and compelled the repeal of their 
anti-intrusion law, so that ‘ Jesuits and runaway 
convicts may find an asylum in Tahiti.” In May 
1842, the French ship of war, L’ Aube, Captain 
Dubuset, compelled the Queen of Tahiti to dismiss 
her police, because a drunken French captain had 
been punished, which “ touched French honor.” 

He then returns to Du Petit Thouars, and every 
thing, even the enceinture of the Queen, is thrown 
in to heighten the enormity of that admiral’s con- 
duct. 


“We must now come to the climax of these ini- 
quities and the crowning exploit of Du Petit 
Thouars ; and we may venture to assert that the 
odious combination of obscenity and falsehood, 
priesteraft and infidelity, is a disgrace to a nation 
ealling itself civilized. But the iniquities of Du 
Petit Thouars were preceded by an appropriate 
prelude by the French consul, Moerenhout. This 
person, some months before the arrival of the 
French frigate, and apparently in anticipation of 
that event, and when the queen was absent from 
the island, endeavored to prevail upon the chiefs 
to sign a letter surrendering the sovereignty of 
Tahiti to Louis Philippe.” - w! 

“After this fraud Du Petit Thouars artived in 
September, 1842 ; and we have now to record acts 
which would have cashiered any English officer, 
and have permanently expelled him from all correct 
and moral society. For some days after the arri- 
val of our buccaneer all was quiet, and many pro- 
fessions of peace were made on the part of the 
French. The Queen and principal chiefs were 
then requested to visit the frigate, that the com- 


mander might pay his respects to them, and of; 


course it was understood that his visit was of a 
friendly nature. The poor queen however was in 
hourly expectation of her confinement, of which 
Du Petit Thouars appears to have taken unmanly 


advantage ; and it will hereafter be seen that under | 


any circumstances this officer was no fitting society 
fora modest woman. ‘The mingled cowardice and 
meanness of what followed requires no comment. 
In the evening the British and American consuls 
received an official document stating the differences 
that existed between the Tahitian and French Go- 


—————— 


courtesy on the part of a gentleman, Admiral Du 

Petit Thouars was inexorable; and as the money 

could not be procured, she affixed her signature 

just one hour before the firing was to commence.” 
* * * 7 

‘“* No honest man can entertain a doubt as fo the 
mode in which Tahiti was brought under the supre- 
macy of France. It was compulsory in the strict- 
est sense of the word; and it is therefore witha 

feeling of humiliation that we have to refer to 

| Admiral Du Petit ‘Thouars’ official account of the 
transaction. Nothing can better show the opinion 
of the French Admiral respecting his own conduct 
than that he has been obliged, in order to give a 
plausible statement of these misdeeds, to fill his 
official report with falsehoods of the most disgrace- 
fal nature.” ° a “ 

“‘Middleton’s Letter was far from exhausting 
the parallels between ancient and modern Roman 
polytheism. ‘The present history affords an in- 
structive one. Licentiousness and the real pre- 
sence proceeded with equal steps, and the rights of 
Paphos were identified with the progress of Po- 
'pery. It remains only to be added, that all these 
transactions have met with the full approbation of 
| Louis Philippe, who has bestowed on the Admiral 
the cross of the Legion of Honor. We would sug- 
|gest, that in addition, he be created chief of the 
Arreoys, and sent back to Polynesia with a cargo 
of Jesuits.* 

‘* We have thus seen the approved mode of ob- 
taining the sovereignty over a defenceless people. 
Priests are smuggled in, in opposition to the police 
regulations of the country, a French agent or con- 
sul demoralizes the people by the sale of spirits, 

the greatest crime a European residing among bar- 

barous races can be guilty of. The priest and the 
agent stir up strife, they°are ordered to quit the 
country, French honor is insulted, a frigate arrives, 
demands a fine, calculated on purpose to be so high, 
that it cannot be paid, and as a compensation, the 
| country is taken possession of under the sovereignty 
of France. This general statement is fully borne 
out by the conduct of the French in the Sandwich 
Islands, a conduct perfectly parallel to that pursued 
'in the Society Islands, of which we will now give 
/some account.” 














After giving other statements of a similar cha- 
_racter, in the same courteous and conciliatory tone, 


vernments, which would probably lead to hostili-| the writer continues : 


ties; and all French, British and American sub- 
jects were therefore warned to take means for se- 
curing their persons and property. 

“ Before the queen or her friends could be con- 
sulted, or the day appointed had arrived, the French 
admiral had settled the affair by means of fraud 
and falsehood, equal to any thing to be found in the 
memoirs of his countryman Vidocq. A _ secret 
meeting was held during the night, at which four 
chiefs attended, and a document signed by them 
resigning the sovereignty of the island to the 
French king. Next morning, the queen was re- 
quired to sign this act of abdication within twenty- 
four hours, or to pay a fine of ten thousand dollars. 
But a sad experience had taught the islanders the 
terrific power of France, and had rendered her very 
name odious among them. The queen declared she 
would rather die than subscribe to this swindling 
document ; and although in a situation whose deli- 
cacy would have called for some forbearance and 


“The causes which, have led to these strange 
transactions are not difficult to discover. No one 
will be simple enough to believe that piety or reli- 
gious motives actuated the- French Government in 
these crusades to the antipodes...We would as 
| soon expect that the Religious Tract Society should 
‘publish a cheap edition of Volney’s Catechism. 
In fact, it is purely a political speculation in which 


* Feeling some compunctions for thus blackening the cha- 


racter of the French Admiral, he here adds the following 
exculpatory note. 


“ There is something in all this we cannot fathom. Ad- 
miral Du Petit Thouars is the son of a brave officer, who 
| fell gloriously at Aboukir, and his uncle was an amiable 

and respected member of the French Institute. Still, we 

cannot accept him as a sample of French naval officers. 

We rather suspect that he and Captain La Place are not 

| over fastidious, and therefore sometimes useful people, who 

a duties which men of nicer feelings would 
ecline.” 
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any other form of religion would have been em- 
ployed as readily as the Roman, provided it proved 
itself an equally efficacious instrument to bring 
about the ends sought for. We believe there are 
two objects more particularly aimed at, and also 
that the forcing of priests and brandy on the islands 
of the Pacific is only a small part of a very com- 
prehensive scheme. One object of this propagan- 
dism is what may be called a dynastic one. We 
believe there is but little attachment to the Orleans 
family in France, while it is viewed with rooted 
aversion by that great part of the nation which 
calls itself liberal—and in truth, Louis Philippe 
occupies a lonely position more removed from the 
sympathies of his people than Louis the Eigh- 
teenth and Charles the Tenth. As some party is 
better than none the present attempt is to obtain 
the adhesion of the priest party, and of course along 
with it the friendship of Rome and Vienna.” 


Since England has such ideas of the piety and 
honor of France, what must we think of her con- 
duct, if we apply the same charitable rules of in- 
terpretation t Is there nothing political in her phi- 
lanthropic movements *t Has she no political ends 
to subserve, by operating upon internal institutions 
here, dearer and more delicate than the laws or 
institutions of all the islands of the Pacific? She 
is “constantly exerting herself to procure” a 
change in our Governments, of far more conse- 
quence to us, than any in Tahiti can be to her. 
Yet whilst Sir Robert Peel is demanding satisfac- 
tion for the wrongs of Tahiti, Lord Aberdeen, as 
it were just across the room, puts forth a manifesto 
of worse interference and propagandism here. And 
Lord Brougham, a sort of superficial pantologist, 
with one breath lashes a very inconsiderable repeal 
agitator in the United States, and in the next, with 
a visage as benevolent as a Quaker’s coat, has the 
impertinence to inquire what her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are doing with slavery here and in Texas! 
If England is in pursuit of good—if true Philan- 
thropy is her motive, why does she refuse the peti- 
tions of Lord Ashley and Dr. Southwood Smith ? 
Why does she trample upon the sufferings of her 
oppressed laborers? Why stifle the voice of her 
Indian slaves ? Why tamper with the slave trade 1 
For once, my Lords, let charity begin at home. 

But we haye not yet done with France and En- 
gland. The scene now changes from the Pacific 
to the Mediterranean; The French fleet, under 
Prince de Joinville, is bombarding Tangier, a sea 
port town of the Kin ydom of Fez, in Africa. It 
is a place of some trade, ‘supplying the opposite 
coast with provisions, has a castle and is surrounded 
by a wall, and may be useful as an entrepot into 
Africa and the Mediterranean. What says England 
to this. The Tories tell Sir Robert to urge the 
Tahiti affair, and the Whigs call for war; and the 
continental powers, it is rumored, declare that “ La 
Jeune France” must have a drubbing. What is 
Tangier to England? She has the impregnable 
Gibralter on the opposite shore. 





In 1683 Charles II. thought Tangier was not worth 
the expense of keeping and caused the works to be 
blown up. But now, it is one of the granaries of 
Gibraltar itself! Its cession to France will greatly 
injure the British merchants! Even the Paris 
Globe, the organ of M. Gnuizot, says, “ Eng- 
land can only hold Gibraltar, as long as no great 
Power has possession of the coast of Morocco and 
Tangier. Place cannon on the African coast of 
the Straits, and the importance of Gibraltar will 
diminish one half.” Of course England will mag- 
nify its importance, and the enormity of seizing it. 
There is no little truth, however, in the views of 
the Paris National which says, “ Small as is this 
little island of Tahiti, it is a point on the sea, and 
every other nation is forbid to establish itself any 
where, without the permission of Great Britain. 
This is the bottom of their way of thinking ; they 
speak of honor and of ambition; they make a noise 
about Pritchard ; but their ideas really run on hav- 
ing a domination every where sovereign. Under 
the cloak of international Jaws which they pre- 
tend have been violated, they pursue only a misera- 
ble object of ctipidity, jealousy and covetousness.”’ 

Balance of power! Propagandism in the Medi- 
terranean! The “ Democratic ambition” of “ young 
France!” These are enough to justify every 
thing. Under the impression that the Liberal 
party in France have a rooted aversion to Louis 
Philippe, and that there is very little attachment to 
the Orleans family, it is feared that on the death of 
Louis Philippe, there will be another republican 
outbreak in France and perhaps a war for the ex- 
tension of free principles. ‘This the crowned heads 
greatly fear, and thinking that the war will be 
waged under more favorable auspices, against the 
aged and pacific Louis Philippe, crippled perhaps 
by the disaffection of his subjects, it may ere long 
be commenced. ‘The King of the French, it ap- 
pears, has been none too quick in fortifying his 
capital. 

A pretty picture of human rights this presents, 
the crowned heads of Europe precipitating a war 
to prevent the diffusion of glorious Liberty! They 
assume that they have a right to power by pre- 
scription, or jure Divino, and considering them- 
selves aggrieved by every effort to extend popular 
freedom, they band together to arrest the onward 
march of human happiness and improvement. Mil- 
lions must suffer and endure, whilst their toil sus- 
tains and pampers the few thousand that ride upon 
their backs, or trample upon their necks! 

But let us take another view of the case, by re- 
versing the picture. Are the principles of abso- 
lutism so negative and passive that there is no 
propagandism in ‘heir advocates? The friends of 
liberty are overwhelmed by the majority against 
them. They must be active. They have every 
thing to contend against and are not left free to 
assert their freedom, even within their own just 
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authority. When despotism wars upon them, does 
not it assert and propagate its own essential prin- 
ciples ? Thus is often perpetrated a grosser injus- 
tice, a more unjustifiable interference, than “‘ De- 
mocratic ambition” was ever guilty of: I plead 
not the cause of Revolutionism, nor of Radicalism; 
but of constitutional liberty, ‘ by law restrained ;” 
such as our Republican fathers enjoyed and estab- 
lished. But England gives very nearly the same 
coloring to our Republicanism, that the writer 
above does to the character of Admiral Du Petit 
Thouars ; and is by no means willing that we should 
be placed under favorable circumstances to develop 
the glory and power of our institutions. Our suc- 
cess will shame all her proud pretensions, falsify 
her prophecies and frustrate her hopes. But that 
there are difficulties to be encountered—inflamma- 
ble materials here to be enkindled, we see as plainly 
as she does. ‘To increase these difficulties, to ig- 
nite these materials will best promote her policy 
and her permanence, by casting opprobrium upon 
free government. We are beset by an insidious 
policy, by a cunning diplomacy, and may well be 
upon our guard. 

Though slavery has been the primary ground of 
the foregoing views, yet I have given them a na- 
tional bearing. I believe that non-interference 
with slavery is a national interest—as much as the 
defence of the North would be, by troops or muni- 
tions contributed by the Southern States. The 
interests and duties of the North and of the South 
in both cases are perfectly reconcilable. But I 
would not disguise, nor surrender my decided de- 
votion to the South. Itis a part of my education, 
a bequest from a venerated parent. My father, the 
late Christoper Columbus South, was one of the 
most ardent of patriots. Perhaps a sort of pride 
that he was named after the great discoverer, lent 
additional force to his attachment to his country. 
He was fond of recalling and dwelling upon the 
characters and exploits of the great ones of the 
Revolution. The best patriots and most upright 
were his greatest men—‘‘ Goodness is greatness,” 
was his maxim. He endeavored to inspire his 
children with the same sentiments. As he was 
named after one great discoverer of America, he 
called me after another, and used to say to me, 
“Americus, let your name indicate your princi- 
ples :—be an American. Love your country, your 
whole country, and let all your aims be for her and 
for God.” He was also an eld fashioned Virginian, 
and thought it perfectly compatible with honor, 
conscience and religion to hold slaves; and that 
we had as much right to security and peace in 
their possession, as the non-slave-holders have to 
their cherished institutions. Hence, I have thought 
it right to let my whole name indicate my princi- 
ples—an American Sontherner :— 

In tHe Union anp ror THE UNION; IN THE 


THE TEMPEST OF THE SOUL. 


BY MRS. MARIA G. BUCHANAN. 


On stormy Doubt’s tempestuous ocean, 
Once struggling tossed my bacr of Life; 

Loud was the billow’s fierce commotion, 
Fearful the wind’s o’erwhelming strife. 

The thunders hoarse of justice started 
Affrighted conscience from her sleep— 

And guilt’s red lightnings wildly darted 
Their lurid glare across the deep. 


Sin’s midnight darkness had enshrouded 
The beaming “ Sun of Righteousness ;” 
The golden star of faith was clouded, 
Its rays cheered not my deep distress. 
The warfare rude fair peace affrighted, 
Her snowy wings she plumed for flight ; 
Not e’en Aope’s smile irradiant lighted 
The gloom of that remembered night. 


Death’s icy form seemed hanging o’er me, 
Upon my soul his terrors fell ; 
Despair’s dark whirlpool yawned before me, 
Beyond appeared the lowest hell. 
Onward my fated bark was rushing ; 
Wild horror woke within my breast ; 
When Lo! the tempest calmly hushing, 
A Voice was heard proclaiming “ Rest.” 


Oh, God! oh, God! my glad emotion, 
As mercy’s seraph form appeared ! 
With glorious wing she-swept doubt’s ocean, 
And high a golden banner reared. 
The symbol on its folds engraven, 
The Cross on which a Saviour died, 
Was to Religion’s blessed haven 
My, only true, unerring guide. 


Memphis, Tenn., 4th July, 1844. 





SONNETS TO FRANKLIN'S PRINTING PRESS, 
Now in the possession of John Murray, Esq. 


BY WILLIAM OLAND BOURNE. 
“L 

Re vic of FRaNKLIN’s TOIL! Time-honored press ! 
Had’st thou a tongue, what story could’st thou tell 
Of him who labored atthy bar so well ! 

But now thy mute oration hath not less 

Of strange, mysterious power the mind to fill 
With rev’rent thoughts of him who gave the age 
New light and truth in each unfolding page, 

And made the lightning herald of his will! 

Old Press! Worm-eaten Press! I love to gaze 
Upon thy quaint, old-fashioned form and style, 
And think of FRANKLIN’s genius all the while ! 

Though now obscured by Art’s increasing blaze 

And lost for Art’s best use, thou still shalt share 
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His mighty name, and all his works declare. 
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Type of that grand, imperishable art, 

Which sheds its countless rays from pole to pole, 
Lighting the regions of the darkened soul, 

Thy name enkindles fire within my heart! 

Vast change the world hath seen between thy day 
And this—and though worn out and laid aside 
Unfit for use, ’tis with no common pride 

We gaze upon thee now,—as well we may ! 

No marble pillar bears his honored name 
Who wrought thee well—no cenotaph is graced 
With fading characters upon it traced 

To be the silent record of his fame ; 

The proudest monument to him we find 

Is light and truth as lasting as the mind! 


Brooklyn, L. I., July, 1844. 





LORD ABERDEEN’S LETTER. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SENATE AND Documents RExa- 
TIVE TO Texas, from which the injunction of secrecy 
has been removed. Senate. Ist Session, 28th Congress. 
Doe. 341. 

We do not intend at this time to discuss the 
Texas question. We refer to the documents above, 
only for the purpose of calling attention more par- 
ticularly tothe letter of Lord Aberdeen’s at pp. 
48-9, which we consider the most extraordinary 
State paper of the age. 


reader may examine it attentively, 











it. Ww e bi him to read it carefully. 

afl x - Forsien ( rice, December, 26, 1843. 
Sir :—As mu n agtiaion appears to have pre- 
vailed of late in the United States relative to the 


designs which Great Britain is supposed to enter- 
tain with regard to the Republic of ‘Texas, Her 
Majesty’s Government deem it expedient to take 
measures for stopping at once the misrepresenta- 
tions which have been circulated, and the errors 
into which the Government of the United States 
seems to have fallen on the subject of the policy of 
Great Britain with respect to Texas. That policy 
is clear and simple, and may be stated in a few 
words. 

Great Britain has recognized the independence 
of Texas, and, having done so, she is desirous of 
seeing that independence finally and formally estab- 
lished. and generally recognized, especially by 
Mexico. But this desire does not arise from any 
motion of ambition or of self-interest, beyond that 
interest, at least, which attaches to the general 
extension of our commercial dealings with other 
countries. 

We are convinced that the recognition of Texas 
by Mexico must conduce to the benefits of both 
these countries, and, as we take an interest in the 
well-being of both, and in their steady advance in 
power and wealth, we have put ourselves forward 
in pressing the Government of Mexico to acknow- 
ledge Texas as independent. But in thus acting 
we have no occult design, either with reference to 
any aliar influence which we might seek to 
establish in Mexico or in Texas, or even with 
reference to the slavery which now exists, and 
which we desire to see abolished in ‘T'exas. 





With regard to the latter point, it must be and is 
well known, both to the United States and to the 
whole world, that Great Britain desires, and is 
constantly exerting herself to procure, the general 
abolition of slavery throughout the world. But the 
means which she has adopted, and will continue to 
adopt, for this humane and virtuous purpose, are 
open and undisguised. She will do nothing secretly 
or underhand. She desires that her motives may 
be generally understood, and her acts seen by all. 

With regard to Texas we avow that we wish to 
see slavery abolished there, as elsewhere ; and we 
should rejoice if the recognition of that country by 
the Mexican Government should be accompanied 
by an engagement on the part of ‘Texas to abolish 
slavery eventually, and under proper conditions, 
thronghout the Republic. But although we ear- 
nestly desire and feel it to be our duty to promote 
such a consummation, we shall not interfere unduly, 
or with an improper assumption of authority with 
either party, in order to ensure the adoption of 
such a course. We shall counsel, but we shall not 
seek to compel, or unduly control, either party. 
So far as Great Britain is concerned, provided 
other States act with equal forbearance, those 
Governments will be fully at liberty to make their 
own unfettered arrangements with each other, both 
in regard to the abolition of slavery and to all other 
points. 

Great Britain, moreover, does not desire to estab- 
lish in Texas, whether partially dependent on 
Mexico, or entirely independent, (which latter alter- 
native we consider in every respect preferable,) 
any dominant influence. She only desires to share 
her influence equally with all other nations. Her 
objects are purely commercial; and she has no 
thought or intention of seeking to act directly or 
indirectly, in a political sense, on the United States 
through Texas. 

The British Government, as the United States 
well know, have never sought in any way to stir up 
disaffection or excitement of any kind in the slave- 
holding States of the American Union. Much as 
we should wish to see those States placed on the 
firm and solid footing which we consciously believe 
is to be attained by general freedom alone, we have 
never in our treatment of them made any difference 
between the slave-holding and the free States of 
the Union. All are, in our eyes, entitled, as com- 
ponent members of the Union, to equal political 
respect, favor, and forbearance on our part. To 
that wise and just policy we shall continue to 
adhere ; and the Governments of the slave-holding 
States may be assured that, although we shall not 
desist from those open and honest efforts which we 
have constantly made for procuring the abolition of 
slavery throughout the world, we shall neither 
openly nor secretly resort to any measures which 
ean tend to disturb their internal tranquillity, or 
thereby to affect the prosperity of the American 
Union. 

You will communicate this despatch to the United 
States Secretary of State, and, if he should desire 
it, you will leave a copy of it with him. 

I am, &c. 
ABERDEEN. 
Right Hon. Ricnarp Pakxenuam, &c. 


Is not this the first time that the doctrine of 
foreign interference with our domestic concerns 
has been broached from the other side of the At- 
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lantic? “Great Britain,” says her Minister, “in 
constantly exerting herself to procure the general 
abolition of slavery throughout the world.” He 
adds, she has already “adopted and will continue 
to adopt” means “for this humane and virtuous 
purpose.” She “ earnestly desires and feels it her 
puTY to promote such a consummation ;” but she 
‘will not interfere unduly, or with any improper 
assumption of authority, or seek unduly to con- 
trol” in the matter, “* PROVIDED OTHER STATES ACT 
WITH EQUAL FORBEARANCE.” 

Mark the salvoes and the qualifications. No 
undue interference or control, no improper means, 
PROVIDED Other States act with equal FORBEARANCE ! 
Taught from early youth up, to believe that, from 
that Government, all means are undue, all inter- 
ference improper, we regard this paper with 
abhorrence. The question of slavery with us, 
admits not even of discussion from such a quarter, 
much less will it brook interference. 

Mark too, the effrontery with which this doctrine 
as to interference with our domestic institutions is 
put forth from the other side of the water. English 
interference with our system of slavery is claimed 
not only as a matter of right, but of duty. Eng- 
land feels it her duty to procure the abolition of 
slavery here! So writes Lord Aberdeen, and so says 
the letter. 


Nor is this all. With the air and manner of 


arrogance boasting of virtue, his lordship goes. 


further and reminds this Government that they, 
the English, “have never, in their treatment 
of them, (us,) made any difference between the 
slave-holding and free States of the Union.” This 
document assures the Governments of the slave- 
holding States, that althongh England will not 
desist from the efforts which she is constantly 
making to procure the abolition of slavery among 
them, they are entitled to as much “ political res- 
pect, favor and forbearance on her part” as the 
free States. 

“ Forpearance!” Forbearance is a virtue ; the 
exercise of patience; long suffering ; indulgence 
towards those who injure us; DELAY OF RESENT- 
MENT. Consult if you please the Lexicographers. 

You are a scholar and a statesman, my lord, 
skilled in diplomacy. You know the force of words, 
and weigh well their meaning before you commit 
them on paper in the affairs of State; come tell us, 
therefore, why is it, since your Government has not 
yet supererogated so far as to intermeddle with our 
private affairs and domestic concerns, why is it that 
for that you claim for her the lowly and humble, 
the meek and christian virtues of forbearance. Is 
it our wholesome system of democracy that tries 
her patience? the example of a great republi- 
can government, prosperous and happy at home, 
strong and powerful abroad, that causes this long- 
suffering ! What is the injury that has called for 
indulgence from her? Is it because we were too 


Vor. X—74 


valiant in war, too great in peace? Or for what 
ancient grudge is the delayed resentment yet to 
come ¢ for these are some of the conditions required 
to dignify the mere negative act of “cease to do 
evil” with the ennobling virtues of ForspeaRance. 
Perhaps his lordship will tell us too, what those 
means are which he says Great Britain has already 
adopted and will continue to adopt, what those 
efforts are which she is constantly making to pro-— 
cure the abolition of slavery here? We should like 
toknow. When Governments boast of philanthropy 
and ministers prate about the feelings of humanity 
which actuate them, we always expect to see some 
terrible display of frantic benevolence. History 
tells us of a people that, “in the name of Jiberty, 
once got drunk with crime to vomit blood.” Raving 
mad with new-fangled doctrines of social equality, 
they took off the head of their sovereign and threw it 
down in the arena of Revolution, abloody gauntlet to 
the kingsof Europe. They made oath toa new Con- 
stitution and pronounced it an “ eternal anathema 
upon absolute thrones.” Resolved no longer to treat 
with crowned heads, they viewed them and their 
subjects as “ pacific savages ;” they called all regu-s 
larly accreditied ambassadors, “titled spies,” atid. 
declared themselves the natural allies of all free 
people. With liberty and equalitygfor their wateh- 
word, they proclaimed the “tights 
preached to enslaved multitude ; 
doctrines of political rege 
The course which a €81 
when such doctrines were 
as she was threatened wit 














philanthropy, may perka lesso 
with regard to the doct¥i nanci 
pation, the black philar : hé now 
preaches and the interference wliieh she no) ‘threat- 


ens with regard to the domestic arrangements of 
the United States. ty 22 
For twenty long years het nd 
of Europe urged fietée and *desols 
cause there wete French propagandists, 
once complained, even at the cannon’s M0t 
the discussions of the Clubs, and on olitic 
quisitions of the peoplé-of ayaéig | 
endangered the safety ore a ‘ estic insti 
tutions. And, as the doctfi yreache 
the world’s convention and t ity socie- 
ties of London, are, in prideciploptingiiuetiiferent 
from those put forth 50 years ago with such awful 
consequences by the Clubs of Paris—as the doc- 
trine now proclaimed by Lord Aberdeen 
the very spirit manifested in the famous dec 
the 19th November, 1792, which made it’ known 
that the French nation “ would grant fraternity and 
assistance to all people who wish to tecover their 
freedom ;” we propose hastily to point out a few 
only of these points of resemblance that they may 

















serve us for subsequent illustration. 
“The unprecedented and alarming proceedings 
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on this occasion” (19 Nov.) says Alison the His- 
torian, “ joined to the rapid increase and treason- 
able language of the Jacobin societies in England, 
excited a very general feeling of disquietude in 
Great Britain’—as do now, in this country, the 
abolition societies of the North, encouraged and in- 
cited by those of London. England then invited 
a confederation against the French, and through 
Lord Granville proposed that the efforts of the al- 
lies should be limited in preventing their interfer- 
ence with other states, or extending their conquests 

or propagandism beyond their own frontier.* 
Howsoever the plant may have been watered, 
the seeds of the French Revolution are to be found 
in, itings of Voltaire, Rousseau, Raynal and 
petorlanedists There, philosophical specu- 
la «upon religion and politics, disquisitions 
the condition of man here and hereafter, dis- 
cussions upon political subjects took place and 
“were all entertained in the widest range. The 
young amused themselves with visionary specula- 
tions as to the social compact, and the imaginative 
dreamed of equal rights, civil and religious free- 
dom, until they were at last aroused from their 
slumbers by the cries from the guillotine. Thus 
arose one of the most remarkable eras afforded 
oy the history of civilized man. And from a like 
as. isen the present anti-slavery. mania 








| pee a y. to make towards ours. 
f P it and Mr. Burke, speaking for the 
English Government, : said the decree of the Na- 
. tional Assembly, which promised “fraternity and 
assistance” in the name of the French nation, “ to 
stugonle who wish to recover their freedom”, 
Sowa t levelled against particular nations, but 

ee country ‘ren there was any form 
of government established ;” they said it was “a 

2e.not hostile to individuals, but to the human 
_and that was calculated every where to sow 
‘of rebellion and civil commotion.” It 
ade.the cause of war. 
Ss ow awful ~and calamitous in her mind did 
this thing.of foreign interference in the domes- 
tic institutions of nations appear when brought |n 
sae to Old England ; nay, half a a gone, 


















| the sovereignty of the 
divine right of kings, and 


coventry fo her armncifies. The Pitt and Gran- 
ville act made it criminal for a British subject to 
hold even so much asa friendly correspondence 
with a French republican. The contageous in- 


* Parl. History xxxtv, 1,313 et seq. 


fluence of democratic principles might, it was 
dreaded, cross over the channel : therefore the peo- 
ple in England were forbid “ peaceably to assem- 
ble and petition for the redress of grievances.” If 
they complained of rotten boroughs, or asked for 
reforms in Parliament, they were told they were 
inoculated with French principles, an indescriba- 
ble something, a sort of mal frances, and turned 
empty away. 

So alarming was this doctrine of stepping behind 
thrones to interfere with people, so dreadful the 
idea of teaching them, or even telling them of the 
‘* rights of man,” that as soon as the revolution 





commenced, kings on their thrones and ministers 
in their palaces were seized with a general con- 
sternation at its principles and its progress. Im- 
mediately their jealousies of each other were al- 
layed, their passions stilled, and a general but rapid 
pacification throughout Europe took place, that they 
might combine in war to stifle its principles and 
prevent the contagion of French democracy from 
reaching their subjects. 

“ The first object of the war,” said Austria and 
Prussia to Denmark in alliance, “ is to form a bul- 
wark against the revolutionary principles of the 
French Republic.” 

“Great Britain,” said the English Ministry, 
‘never claimed a right to interfere in the internal af- 
fairs of France, or to dictate to her inhabitants the 
form of government, or race of sovereigns they were 
to choose. ‘The war was undertaken,” said they, 
“* not to partition or circumscribe its territory, but to 
oppose a barrier to the inundation of infidel and de- 
mocratic principles, by which the Republic first 
shook the opinions of the multitude in all the ad- 
joining states.”* 

“The extinction of the Revolutionary spirit,” 
says the faithful historian, after the lapse of half a 
century, “the stoppage of the insidious system of 
propagandism, by which the French democracy 
were shaking all the thrones and endangering all the 
institutions and 0m of Europe, was the real 
object of the war.’ 

In reply to the arguments of Mr. Fox and Mr. 
Grey against the war in 1793, it was urged by Mr. 
Pitt and Mr. Burke in behalf of the Ministry, as 
one among the reasons why the war should be con- 
tinued, that the French principles, the doctrine that 

national sovereignty resides in the people, was car- 
ried through Europe by means of the Jacobin so- 
cieties. It was the seducing language of freedom 
used by these emissaries of the societies, that spread 
such consternation among the crowned heads of 
Europe. 

Do not the abolition societies of London now, 
in their effects, and the bearings of their doctrines 
upon the domestic institutions of this country, offer 
some points of resemblazce to the Clubs of Paris 
in the influence which their propagandism had upon 





* Alison’s History of Europe, vol IL., p. 63. 
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the internal affairs of Great Britain at a: end of 
the last century? Is not their language also sedu- 
cing? And who so blind that he can not discover 
in this despatch of Lord Aberdeen the identical 
principle contained in the celebrated decree of 
Nov. 19, 1792, of the National Assembly, which En- 
gland then considered and made cause of wart The 
objects are somewhat different, it is true; but the 
principle is the same. Wherein is the difference, 
as to principle, between the Jacobin Clubs of Paris 
with their affiliated societies preaching liberty and 
equality, the “rights of man,” the sovereignty of 
the people, to the subjects of Great Britain and seek- 
ing to stir up insurrection among them in 1793,— 
Wherein, | say, is the difference in principle, be- 
tween them in °93, and the anti-slavery societies 
of London in 1844. Have not these their affil- 
iated societies here, their missionaries armed like 
those of the last century with the torch of insur- 
rection, and preaching from the same text of lib- 
erty and equality, the captivating doctrines of 
“freedom to the slave,” “the political regenera- 
tion of the African,” the “emancipation every- 
where of man from bondage to his fellow man?” 
In the terms of the historian, was it not the “ sedu- 
cing language of freedom,” held forth by “ French 
emissaries and British demagogues” to the “ lower 
orders of society,” that caused the seditious meet- 
ings of England in ’95 and led to the act prohibit- 
ing the people of the realm, even peaceably, to 

assemble? Like causes produce like effects, the 
world over. Have not the agitation of the aboli- 
tion societies, instigated by English emissaries,* 
called on the slave states for the enactment of more 
rigorous laws? These states, at least many of 
them, have been compelled to copy after the fa- 
mous Pitt and Granville act, and make it criminal 
for the slaves peaceably to assemble, even to wor- 
ship their God, unless, like the British subjects of 
that day, the meeting be held under the eyes of 
magistrates. In either case the bonds of servitude 
were already galling enough; and in both, the in- 
discreet acts of misguided friends made them chafe 
still more. Mr. Pitt himself was the advocate of 
parliamentary reform in England; was in favor of 
giving ear to the grievances of the people, of ex- 
tending the political privileges, and of bettering the 
condition of the poor man in England, as the slave- 
holding states here were for improving the condi- 
tion of the blacks. But the French people began 
with their propagandism, and so far from abating 
in the realm, these evils which his eloquence had 
held up in such strong colors, he opposed all reform. 
Judging it better to abide old evils than to try new 
remedies at such a time, he found it necessary 
for the safety of the country to suspend the writ of 
habeas corpus, to make all assemblages of the 
people seditious meetings in law; to draw tighter 
the already hard drawn reigas of Government and 





to rule wah a stronger arm a people now becoming, 
at the instigation of the “friends of freedom,” 
more and more restive of all restraint. 

The same results in this country have marked the 
efforts of like societies here and in England to better 
the condition of the African. The Governments of 
all the slave-holding States commiserated the black 
men among them, and were actually casting about for 
the means of ameliorating their lot. Some of them, 
as Kentucky and Tennessee, were even discussing 
the question of immediate emancipation. 

But in rushed the intermeddling and mischievous 
spirit, both foreign and domestic, of abolition, with 
its fanaticism, its turbulent doctrines and incendiary 
appeals, and the slave states, like England underPitt, 
found themselves compelled to turn short round, and, 
fur the sake of domestic peace, to make the black 
man’s servitude still more bitter. The privileges 
of social intercourse were curtailed among slaves. 
The patrols were more rigid, and it was made by 
law a high offence to teach a slave his A B C.” 
Manumission was surrounded with new difficulties, 
and the freed black man, once beyond the limits of 
the state in which his freedom had been obtained, 
was ostracised forever.* Thus, the efforts of the 
abolitionist, like those of the English Government, 
for the suppression of the slave trade, only @ 
vated the evil. Whenever that Government, 
people, have stept from British soil to interfere'with 
to| the condition of the Ethiopian, so far from bettering 


it, they have made it tenfold wofsetha fore, "The 
right of search is worthefore if-her Sthat the 
suppression of the slave trad@ Th‘ fier efforts 





for its suppression, nothing b search 
would do, notwithstandiog the ® aftling fact that 
with every new treaty for this right, the trade in- 
creased and its horrors grew. Since she commen- 
ced to suppress it by this means, which for more 
than thirty years has been a sine qua nog,‘the trade 
has increased with tenfold horrérs, ‘Aa in’nimbers 
from 80,000, to hundreds of thé 
year. 
The unfortunate sympathy of that 
and the intemperate zeal of anti-slag 
have caused blood to be spilled fromethe ‘blacks 
more than enough, we religiously ‘believe, tof float 
the English Navy. If the em¥odied vdide tof the 
American slave and flative African cotild be heard, 
it would be in the deepest tones of: bitterness, God 
save us from our friends, the Engi and the aboli- 
tionists. 
What would you have aie 
let the African slave” % 
We would have her Da 













and the s aaialee of whieh. we’ : 
every day. With her, nothing woalddlo, 
of search. She tried it for thirty ye 





* Garrison and others. 


increased the more. She extended this seit 


* Instance S. Carolina. 
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counting the lives lost in battles among the natives 

victims, and in transportation, and the number 
‘actually sold, as slaves, it involved the annual de- 
struction in 1840 of not less than 300,000* human 
beings. Whereas, when she commenced to put 
down this trade, the largest estimates did not put 
the loss from death and slavery together at more 
than 80,000 souls a year. When we are ill and 
find ourselves growing worse under this or that 
course of treatment, we change the course, and 
try new remedies. But this England would never 
consent to do, until she was brought to it by us at 
the treaty of Washington in 1841-2. 


“African clause of that treaty was suggested 
J irnal—proof-sheets of which were sent 
at id to Lord Ashburton and to mem- 
ers Or the Cabinet on the arrival of the former 
in this country. The treaty presents a literal 
transcript of the plan there proposed. 
~And what has been the result? Let Lord Aber- 
deen tell. He stated in Parliament, on the 25th of 
July last, that the number of slaves torn from 
Africa from 1768 to 1841 had averaged from 58,000 
to 100,000 a year, that in 1840 the number was 
90,000, but in 1842-3 it only amounted to 25,000— 
anit has ever been known to be for 100 
& ach are the beneficial effects of this 
Hf Codperation. And if England would but 
je right of search alone, and use her influence 
with other nations, as the United States long ago 
that she should, inducing them to declare 
‘pitacy and to codperate each one with a 
l forée on the ‘coast of Africa, in two years 
a sla ver ‘would. be as rare on the Ocean as a 
ow is. But at the time of announcing such 
satis Balory results of this, the American plan for 
suppressing the slave trade, his Lordship produced, 
amidst the commendatory plaudits of hear! hear! 
a new set a instructions to English cruisers, di- 


Se tba 


a among us only aggravates the 

This interference continually makes matters 
worse:too, And here again the maxims of common 
3€; Supposing England and the abolitionists sin- 

th sympathy for the black, ought at least 

sh #10 prevail with them. Their advice is 

id cy intermeddling and their 

< ‘they have become exceedingly 
helen. Your neighbor does 
mestic ogra as you wish that he 
ald be more condu- 

s Smily for whom you 
“in your frantic desire 

Fon a different footing, you 
s, fritter away, by intermed- 


; <jo-al 


Ding 


B itish estimate. 





dling, the iain you once had with him, and 
make yourself personally offensive to him. 

After this, though the object you have in view 
be really the most noble, and though vou act from 
the best and most disinterested motives, still, after 
such a state of things has been brought about be- 
tween you, would you not consider any direct inter- 
ference on your part as tending only to make mat- 
ters worse? You certainly would. If England and 
her abolitionists really desired to make the chains 
more galling upon our slaves, could any course be 
adopted that would so completely effect their object 
as the one now pursued? England feels it her duty 
to procure the abolition of slavery here! 

Pardon this episode. We love justice and hate 
oppression whatever be its color. 

Neither are we the advocates of slavery nor 
enemies to the slave. We hope we are his friend. 
But the institution with us, regard it as we may, is 
a matter which admits of no discussion, will brook 
no interference from abroad. It is a domestic in- 
stitution. And neither the British Government 
nor its anti-slavery societies have any more to do 
with it here than they have with the peccadillos of 
the man in the moon. From the disposition of 
man, it is but natural that the censorship of Eng- 
land in this matter, like that of all anti-slavery 
intruders, should only aggravate an evil, of which, 
if let alone, we should be too happy to rid ourselves. 

Fanaticism as it regards the Republican form of 
Government, and an ardent desire thoroughly to 
inoculate the subjects of Queen Victoria with 
democratic notions, and with our ideas as to the 
sovereignty of the people, surely would be as ex- 
cusable in us as a people, as the anti-slavery mania 
is in Great Britain. Suppose therefore we should 
become as raving mad as to the political condition of 
her subjects as she is with regard to the domestic 
concerns of the slave-holding States of the Union, 
and that the American Secretary of State should 
write to the British Government the counterpart 
of Lord Aberdeen’s letter. It is easier to imagine 
than describe his Lordship’s manner and air at open- 
ing and reading such a despatch as this from the 
American Government : 


“* Department of State, etc. 

“We desire to see Ireland free?and independent. 
Tt must be and is well known both to England and 
the whole world, that the United States are con- 
stantly exerting themselves to procure the general 
dethronement of kings throughout the world, and 
to establish republican democracies in their stead. 
But the means which we have adopted and will 
continue to adopt for this humane and virtuous pur- 
pose, are open and undisguised. 

“ With regard to Ireland, we avow that we wish 
to see aristocracy abolished there as elsewhere. 
But although we earnestly claim and feel it to be 
our duty to promote such a consummation we shall 
not interfere unduly, or with an improper assump- 
tion of authority either with the people of England 
or Ireland in orders to secure such a course. 
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“The United States Government, as Great Britain 

well knows, have never sought in any way to stir 
up disaffection or excitement of any kind among the 
oppressed people of Ireland. Much as we should 
wish to see that island placed on the firm and solid 
footing which we conscientiously believe is to be 
attained under the Republican form of Government 
alone, we have never in our treatment of them 
made any difference between the aristocratic and 
democratic portions of the realm. All are, in our 
eyes, entitled, as component parts of the realm, to 
equal political respect, favor and forbearance, on 
our part. And the aristocratic counties of the 
realm may be assured that we shall not desist 
from those open and honest efforts which we have 
constantly made for the subversion of monarchies 
and the establishment throughout the world of free 
Governments founded upon the sovereignty of the 
people. 

“* You will communicate this dispatch to her Ma- 
jesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and 
if he should desire it, you will leave a copy of it 
with him. 

Signed, 


To complete the parallel, let us call together our 
world’s convention to anathematise monarchies, and 
to curse the aristocracy of England, let our peo- 
ple send over to Ireland their emissary Garrisons, 
et al, preaching “ war tothe palace; peace to the 
cottage,” universal suffrage, social equality, politi- 
cal regeneration of man every where. And the 
red hot democrats who would come over here from 
England to plot treason against her aristocratic 
institutions, let them be invited to conferences upon 
the subject by our cabinet ministers as the aboli- 
tionists from America have been by the English 
ministry. Moreover, let Congress recognize the 
principle of laying discriminating duties* in favor of 
merchandise, the produce of Republics—and to 
complete the parallel, let us suppose that one half 
of the people of this country be formed into re- 
peal associations and anti-monarchical societies with 
their representatives in Congress constantly making 
calls on the Government in the name of these 
societies, for information concerning the effects in 
Ireland of their agitation, as Lord Brougham, in 
behalf of the anti-slavery societies of London, does 
of ministers in Parliament concerning the aboli- 
tion of slavery with us. 

Let such be the circumstances, and what in Eng- 
land would be thought of such a despatch from the 
American Government? 

Both ministry and people would rise up against 
it in a body, and with one voice pronounce it more 
dangerous and offensive, wicked and alarming than 
the famous decree of the French nation granting 


Uncre Sam.” 


Fraternity and assistance to all people who wish to 


recover their freedom; and about which, England, 
dragging kings and emperors with her, plunged the 
whole of Europe in war for more than twenty 
years. Yet this letter is but a transcript of Lord 


Aberdeen’s, reference being made to political: « ser- . 
vitude instead of domestic slavery, to make the 
parody. 

The tone of this letter, the connection between 
Lord Brougham and the anti-slavery societies of 
London, their sentiments, the principles which they 
avow, their course of conduct, and all the circum- 
stances of the case between Great Britain and the 
United States as now presented, bring forcibly to 
mind that dreadful state of things which existed 
between France and Great Britain fifty years ago. 
The French then, were the friends of humanity par 
excellence, and felt it their duty to interfere with 
the domestic institutions of England. Theré was 
orator Brissot, like Lord Brougham, now, with his” 
Societies des Amis des Noirs, preaching the doc- 
trines of abolition and fanning the flames of popa- 
lar insurrection, servile revolt and massacre. 
England was then acting on the defensive; she _ 
was then, too, encumbered with slaves herself; and 
occupied, with regard to France, very much the 
position which we now hold with regard to her. 
Let us therefore apply to her the golden rule “do 
unto others ;” for history with its faithful pen, 
tells us exactly how far the renegade slave-holder 
was then disposed to tolerate any foreign) 
ference whatever with the slaves of her 
The circumstances which we would bring'ton 
occurred 50 years ago in the British House of Cont. 
mons, when the Canada bill was under consideration, 
and when the memorable debate took place between 
Mr. Fox and Burke on the’ Fren¢h revo 
Great men were present, and it was in ti 
high excitement. ‘The opposition was stron 
isters able, debate animated and eloquent. ~ 
British Parliament, adorned as it is with great 
names, never presented a more splendid array of 
talent than it did on that occasion. Pitt dazzling 
the world with the compass and splendor of his 
vouthful mind was then at the head of the minis- 
try. He was present on the occasion. ‘There too" 





were lords North and Granville, Grey and Sheridan,” 
the excellent Willberforce and a host of others, not 
so great only because not so good. The two 
champions, the old man and his disciple, walked 
“It 


together and entered the house arm in arm. 
was the last time they appeared as friends- 
they had been bosom friends for twenty-five 
for they were about to split upon thee f 
man.’ 

The scene was gorgeous and the auditory. intent 
and eager. 

“ Feeble as my powers are in compari 


my honorable friend’s, whom 
for every thing I know ing 


tain that the rights of man, w 
chimerical and visionary, are, in 





* Discriminating duties were laid this year in England 


against slave grown coffee, 
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of the British Constitution itself, as the statute- 
book abundantly proves: for what is the original 
compact between the king and the people there 
recognized but the recognition of the inherent rights 
of the people, as men, which no prescription can 
supersede, no action remove or obliterate. 

- “If these principles are dangerous to the Con- 
stitution, they are the principles of my right hono- 
rable friend from whom I learned them. During 
the American war, we have together rejoiced at 
the success of a Washington, and mourned, almost 
in tears, for the fate of a Montgomery. From 
him I have learned that the revolt of a whole peo- 


ple can not be the result of excitement or encou- | 


r nt, but must have proceeded from provoca- 
tion, * Such was his doctrine, when he said with 
qual energy and emphasis, that he could not draw 
Of indictment against a whole people. I 

o find that he has since learned to draw 


indictment and to crown it with all the 


~te@hnical epithets which disgrace our statute-book. 


& 


a * Taught by my right honorable friend that no 


revolt of a nation can spring but from provocation, 
I could not help feeling joy ever since the Constitu- 
tion of France was founded on the rights of man, 
the basis on which the British Constitution itself is 
rested. To vilify it is neither more nor Jess than 


to libel the British Constitution; and no book my 
right honorable friend can write, how able so ever; 
no speech he can deliver, how eloquent so ever, 
/ Bepinee me to abandon or change that opinion. 
66 
, 


for one, admire the Constitution of France. 


“ey consider it, all together, as the most stupendous 


and glorious edifice of liberty which has ever been 
erected on the foundations of human integrity in 
any age or country.” 


‘Mr. Burke commenced his reply in a grave and 

jlemn tone, befitting, says the historian, the so- 

Mnity of the occasion, and the rending asunder 

f ties which had endured unbroken, for the quarter 
of acentury. After one of the most brilliant but 
touching displays of oratory that has ever been wit- 
nessed in the British House of Commons, he con- 
cluded in tones of deep pathos: 


“It is perhaps indiscretion at any period, but 
especially at my advanced years, to provoke ene- 
mies, or give friends an occasion for desertion ; but, 
if a firm and steady adherence to the British Con- 
‘stitution should place me in such a dilemma, I 
will risk all, and with my last words, exclaim, Fly 
from the French Constitution.” 

‘‘There is no loss of friends,” said Mr. Fox. 

“Yes,” said Burke, “there is loss of friends. 

iw the price of my conduct. I have done my 
‘at the price of himI love. Our friendship is 
‘end. With my last breath, I will earnestly 


entreat the two right honorable gentlemen who are 


the great rivals in this House, that whether they 
hereafter move in the political hemisphere as two 


eee od or walk together like brethren, 


hand, to preserve and cherish the British 
yonstitution ; to guard it against innovation, and 
@)it:from the dangers of theoretic alterations. 
ngs tothe infinite and unspeakable Power, 

sj ys who with his arm hurls a comet like a 

stile éut-of its course, and enables it to en- 


‘dure the sun’s heat and the pitchy darkness of the 
chilly night, to aim at the formation of infinite per- 


fection: to us, poor, weak, incapable mortals, there 
is no safe rule of conduct, but experience.” 


Mr. Fox rose to reply, but his utterance was 
choked with emotion. ‘The strain was heavy ; the 
leaders of the whig party—the two great cham- 
pions of human liberty—were melted to tears; the 
ties of a life time were broken, and the departing 
spirit of friendship which graced the scene and 
‘made the struggle glorious, was gone forever. 
|The whigs held a meeting over this great schism 
in their ranks, and the next morning, the old man 
‘eloquent found himself read out of Parliament and 
excommunicated by his party. Confessing him- 
self too well stricken in years to seek another, his 
spirit was yet too haughty for recantation, too proud 
to seek new alliances, he therefore bowed to the 
disgrace and left the House. 

The following is from the Morning Chronicle of 
May, 1791: 

“The great and firm body of the whigs of Eng- 
land, true to their principles, have decided on the 
dispute between Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke; and the 
former is declared to have maintained the pure doc- 
trines by which they are bound together, and upon 


which they have invariably acted. The conse- 
quence is, Mr. Burke retires from Parliament.” 


Mr. Burke was in advance of his age, for poli- 
tical forecast. And it was during this debate that 
he sketched out in their practical bearings the doc- 
trines proclaimed by the “* Amis des Noirs” and the 
principles now uttered by England and abolitionists. 
** Are we,” said he, “to give them—the ancient 
Canadians—the French Constitution—a _ constitu- 
tion founded on principles diametrically opposite to 
ours—as different from it as wisdom from folly, as 
virtue from vice—as the most opposite extremes 
in nature—a constitution founded on what is called 
the RIGHTS oF MAN? Let it be examined by its 
practical effects in the French West India Colo- 
nies. These, notwithstanding three disastrous 
wars, were most happy and flourishing till they 
heard of THE RIGHTS oF MAN. As soon as this 
system arrived among them, Pandora's box, replete 
with mortal evils, seemed to fly open, hell itself to 
yawn, and every demon of mischief to overspread 
the face of the earth. Blacks rose against whites, 
and whites against blacks, and each against the 
other in murderous hostility ; subordination was de- 
stroyed, the bonds of society torn asunder, and 
every man seemed to thirst fur the blood of his 
neighbour. 





‘ Black spirits and white, blue spirits and gray, 
Mingle, mingle, mingle.’ 
All was toil and trouble, discord and blood, from 
the moment this doctrine was promulgated among 
them ; and I verily believe, that wherever the rights 


of man are preached, such will ever have been, 


and ever will be the consequences. France, who 
had generously sent them the precious gift of the 
rights of man, did not like this image of herself 
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reflected in her child, and sent out a body of troops, 
well seasoned too with the rights of man, to re- 
store order and obedience. These troops, as soon 
as they arrived, instructed as they were in the 
principles of government, felt themselves bound to 
become parties in the general rebellion, and, like 
most of their brethren at home, began asserting 
their rights, by cutting off the head of their gene- 
ral.” 


Alison, at page 240 of his beautifully written 
history, says : 


“Hardly had the cry of liberty and equality been 
raised in France, when it responded warmly and 
vehemently from the shores of St. Domingo. In- 
dependently of the natural passion for liberty which 
must ever exist among those who are subjected to 
the restraints of servitude, the slave population of 
this colony were rapidly assailed by revolutionary 
agents and emissaries, and the workshops and fields 
of the planters overrun by heated missionaries, 
who poured into an ignorant and ardent multitude, 
the new born ideas of European freedom.” — Vol. IJ. 


And again, in the faithful language of philoso- 
phy teaching by example, he ascribes the insur- 
rection of St. Domingo to the inflammatory ad- 
dresses circulated on that island by the self styled 
Amis des Noirs, the anti-slavery societies of Paris; 
and thus remarks upon the sudden transition from 
a state of slavery to one of servile emancipation : 
“A child does not acquire the strength of man- 
hood in an hour; nor a tree the consistency of the 
hardy denizens of the forest, in a season. The 
hasty philanthropists,—(would Lord Brougham be 
less hasty now than Brissot then was ?)—who con- 
ferred upon an ignorant slave population, the pre- 
cipitate gift of freedom, did them a greater injury 
than their worst enemies. 'To the indolence of the 
negro character, the blacks of St. Domingo have 
joined the vices of European corruption ; profligate, 
idle and disorderly, they have declined both in 
numbers and in happiness ; from being the greatest 
sugar plantation in the world, that island has been 
reduced to the necessity of importing that valuable 
produce ; and the inhabitants, naked and voluptu- 
ous, are fast receding into the state of nature from 
which their ancestors were torn two centuries ago 
by the rapacity of Christian avarice.” 

When the opposition in the persons of Fox, She- 
ridan and Willberforce declaimed against the war 
in °94, as a contest “ of doubtful policy in its com- 
mencement, and more than doubtful justice in its 
principles,” Mr. Pitt in behalf of the English min- 
istry replied : ‘‘ Peace would at once prove destruc- 
tive to the French West India Islands, by deliver- 
ing them over to anarchy and Jacobinism, and from 
them, the flame of servile revolt would speedily 


* Burke’s Speeches. 


spread to our Colonial possessions in that quarter ;""* 
and, there in the halls of British Legislation, and 
in the name of the British government, he urged 
this, as one of the reasons for continuing to make 
war. 

It was in those times too, and in reference to 
this very principle, of allowing other nations to in- 
terfere with their domestic concerns, that Mr. 
Burke made use of the famous simile which was 
never surpassed for felicity of application. He 
said, “If my neighbor’s house be in flames, and 
the fire is likely to spread to my own, I am justi- 
fied in interfering to divert a disaster which pro- 
mises to be equally fatal to us both.” 

To this observation, says Tory Alison, the histo- 
rian, no answer has ever been made. Thank you, 
Jew, for that word. And to it, no ansWer ever 
will be made, so long as the first Jawof natare, 
the duty of self preservation, written at création 
on the heart of man, remains unrepealed by the 
great Jehovah. Texas is of most inflammable 
materials, and a spark falling there, from the fran- 
tic benevolence of Lord Brougham and his Bris- 
sots, or lighting there from the wild interference 
of Lord Aberdeen, might wrap a portion of this 
confederacy in a blood red conflagration. 

Pray, my Lord, in your next despatch bear these 
things in mind ; and recollect, that with regard to 
slavery in this country at least, England can not be 
permitted, at this late day, to enact the fable of the 
fox and the trap. When some self-righteous neigh- 
bour of yours, holding high his head, and thanking 
God that he is not as other men, shall teil you that 
the restraints put upon your servants are cruel, 
that though the rules you have adopted in your do- 
mestic arrangements with regard to them, are sanc- 
tioned by custom, yet they are wicked and oppres- 
sive; that the butler, the steward and cook, the 


equals in society and treated as such at home, and 
that such being his sentiments, he felt it his duty 
to interfere with your domestic concerns, in order 
to promote such a consummation. When you, my 
Lord, shall be ready, quietly to sit down, and pa- 
tiently to hear the ravings of such a madman, then, 
but not till then, may England tell America, she 
feels it her duty to procure the abolition of slavery 
among us. 

Moderate ourselves, we would impose a spirit 
of caution every where upon the agitation of this 
question among us, and thus sever from the future 
progress of emancipated freedom, those* bloody 
triumphs by which its past history has been often 
stained. Of this one thing, the abolitionist every 
where may rest assured, that the South, %f it can 
not convince with reason, will at least resist with 
fortitude. 


* Alison. Vol. 1, p. 362. 








boots and the ostler, should be admitted as your. 
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THE SCIOTE CAPTIVE. 
BY NASUS. 


Authoress of “* Pretension,” &c., &c. 


PART I. 


“ The spider’s most attenuated thread— 

Is cord,—is cable, to man’s tender tie 

On earthly bliss; it breaks with every breeze.” 
Young. 


A soft and dreamy twilight was slowly robing 
itsit vesture the beautiful isle of Scio. Bal- 
rs, laden with spicy, aromatic odors, 

ied the young flowret’s bloom to drink in 

© Keftreshing dews of evening, ere it folded its 
orpetals for the calm repose of night :—while 
ssed o’er the limpid waters of the blue 


»JEgean, with scarcely a perceptible motion, so 


_, unruffled was its surface, it seemed more like an 


my 


re 


” 
es 
rs Sr 


unbroken, waveless mirror than a vast body of that 
element ever susceptible of violent and tempes- 
tuous agitation. Well might Scio be termed the 
“Paradise of modern Greece,” for the scenery 


* which meets the traveller’s eye as he sails through 


the Strait, approaching the island, is pronounced 
to be unequalled by any thing inthe Archipelago. 
The mountains are removed some distance from 
the shores, so that it appears in all its loveliness,— 
while the town of Scio presents a magnificent 
slope, covered with gardens extending to the very 
edge of the sea, all filled with flowery luxuriants 


and odoriferous plants. ‘Trees producing the finest 
ge” fruits in the greatest profusion form extensive 


* 


groves of inexpressible beauty and richness, midst 
which, gleam the white houses of Venetian archi- 
tecture, presenting a lively contrast to the ever- 


. greens overshadowing them. While the loud and 
“terrible war-cry, followed by the deadly blows of 


the yataghan dealt by the ferocious Turk, were 
devastating the whole of Greece with the noble 
blood of her slain, this “flower of the Levant” 
bloomed in peaceful beauty, basking in the sun- 
shine of blissful ease, and enjoying Nature’s vast 
sture of unrivalled perfection. The joyous music 


» of her bright-tinted birds breathed a melodious 


anthem of rest, as if they too were happy and 


grateful to thus chime their vocal tribute to the 
“Great Creator for the blessing of so bright an 


abode. Could sorrow breathe her sigh, or fetter 
the heart, where.so much scenic grandeur and love- 
liness saluted the eye? Hist! methinks I hear the 


* murmur of a sad voice even in that Paradise—Ah ! 


yes, thefe is no spot too bright, or too hallowed, 
since thé loss of our primeval gift of perfect hap- 
piness, that can prove secure against the intrusion 
of her tearful visage. 

“ Alas! why is my spirit held in such sad du- 
rance,”’ murmured Ino Del Castro, as she leaned 





against the open casement of her latticed bower, 
gazing out upon the smooth waters of the AZgean. 
A dreamy melancholy rested on her fair face; the 
cloudless azure of the high heavens was not more 
beautifully clear than was her full beaming eye, 
then humid with mournful tenderness. The even- 
ing’s gambolling zephyrs had scattered her long 
flaxen tresses unrestrainedly over her soft cheek, 
which rested upon her small hand, whilst the other 
held a lute, from whose strings sweet sounds had 
but a few moments before floated on the odorous 
air—but they were hushed in deathly stillness, for 
Ino’s heart echoed not their tones of gladness. 

“ Surely,” continued she, * blessed with Adrian’s 
love, I should joy in the present, and the magic 
wand of Hope conjures nought but a bright future 
to my ardent fancy—but yet, a shadow of dark- 
ness seems to pass oer its brightness, and like a 
‘receding sail she flits into dimness,’ leaving me 
oppressed with a boding dread of—I know not 
what.” 

Ino started—a long drawn sigh answered her 
musing query—the step of some one cautiously 
retreating from the closely surrounding shrubbery 
was distinctly heard, and as she bent forward, a 
few tinkling notes of a tambroul caused her heart 
to beat with increased fear, for she knew it was 
an instrument rarely touched by a Greek, it being 
of Turkish invention and monopoly. But ere she 
had time to solve the mystery, a gush of joyful re- 
lief chased away the thrill of her terror, when she 
turned and beheld Adrian Marcova at her side. 

“Ino,” said he, * why is thy brow so contracted 
and shaded, or thy lute so ominously silent? Harm 
can not come nigh thee when Adrian is near.” 
He seated himself at her feet, and looked inqui- 
ringly into her face, which soon regained its usual 
brightness. ‘It does indeed seem,” continued he, 
“as if congenial spirits, even when separated, are 
subject to the same mysterious communings—for 
ere I sought thee, there was—nay, at this moment, 
there is a deadly weight upon my soul, a powerful 
struggle with internal gloom, which not even the 
holy calm of this hour, nor the sunlight of thy 
beauty and love can disperse from my mind. Yes, 
Ino, it is in vain to longer conceal from theé, that 
I am, even now, miserable and unhappy.” 

He paused. The varying changes of Ino’s face, 
as she listened to so strange and unusual a confes- 
sion, seemed to check the freedom of further ex- 
planation. The curls which had so luxuriantly 
shaded her brow and cheek, were wildly pushed 
back--every rosy tint had fled from the latter, 
while from her eye was banished the moisture of 
tenderness, as she bent it, bright and distended with 
startled scrutiny, upon the gloomy face of her lover. 

“ Not happy,” said she, drawing a long breath, 
while her lip trembled with arvused emotion— 
‘*why this sudden change, Adrian? a few days ago 
thou did’st confess thyself supremely blest with 
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then had the slightest sign whereby Love’s augury 
proved me false, or unworthy of thine ?” 

‘“* By my plighted troth not one,” replied he with 
ardor, taking her extended hand—* too truly doth 
my trusting heart own the purity and sincerity of 
thy love. But Ino, hast thou never felt that, even 
in the full tide of sublanary happiness, some unbid- 
den woe seems to cast a weight upon thy bosom? 
*Tis thus with me,—in spite of present bliss I feel 
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the full return of my affection. Hast thou since} 








|erty owned me her champion, and I had raised my 
arm to strike a blow for my struggling country. 
I awoke, the victim of intense excitement—and 
the same feelings that burned within my bosom in 
my dream, still held their sway. My cheek be- 
came dyed with manly shame at my ignoble inac- 
tion: that I had so senselessly withheld my arm, 
impotent though it be, from the stern action of pa- 
triotic zeal and valor—yea, though through the 
very length and breadth of my native country, re- 








such, because” verberated the din of an avenging war, and all 
But Ino’s bewildered look caused Adriati to again | hearts were nerved for the conflict, yet J had thought 
pause in embarrassment. alone of an inglorious peace and ease—-resigning 
“ Speak out--keep nought back,” answered she | myself to the joys and rapture of love and beauty, 
hurriedly—*“ though thy words may cause bitter-| scarcely deeming by my apparent inanity those 
ness to mingle with my fondly imagined happiness. | rights for which so many were sacrificing their all 
When thou did’st woo my love, | gave it freely—|to secure, worth the hazzard of adie. This 
aye, freely as runs yonder fountain—I thought | day accountsof the bloody revolution have strength- 
there was a response of heart to heart. When) ened those impressions, and increased the fire of 
this hand was sought, which thou did’st declare the| my Jong slumbering energies. I have now, Ino, 
loudest tramp of Fame, or the heaviest coffer of to hear from thy own lips, whether thou wilt wear 
Fortune could not purchase, it was plighted withthe love of one, who thus cowardly and basely en- 
joy and confidence. And yet, thou art now un-|joys every national blessing and privilege, indul- 
happy—Oh! Adrian, why is it thus? speak,—yea ging in such unworthy passiveness, or whether 
speak freely to one incapable of suspicion or change | thou wilt prove thyself the radiant genius of my 
towards thee.” dream, in strengthening my resolution to strike a 
Her voice was broken--her lip deadly pale—| blow for desolated, fettered Greece.” 
though her face was sorrowfully calm as she leaned| Ino had intensely hung upon the animating words 
to hear his answer. of Adrian, and with every tone of his passionate 
“Tno, listen to me. I have sought thee this|expressions, changed the speaking lines of her 
evening to freely pour forth my heart’s every fear,| countenance. When he reprehended his own inac- 
hope and struggle. New emotions now stir within | tion, that flash of scorn was reflected in hers; when 


me, new incentives now nerve my every energy— | his eye fired at the thraldom of his country, hers, 
| 


the cause of which is, the strange warning of my | so etherially blue, became darkened as the heavens, 
dreams last night. Ithangsuponmy memory most} when agitated by elementary power, while her 
fearfully, and I feel it will and must affect my fa-| form, so like a frail reed, subject to each passing 
ture course of action. Methought I was in a land! wind, and whose “ motion of blashed at itself,” be- 
of brighter loveliness than even our own loved | came towering with heroic dignity, and she seem- 
Scio. No Eden was more verdant with every|ed in her majesty a being fit to 

natural beauty, and as I rested neath an umbra- 
geous tree, laden with the golden fruit of know- 
ledge and happiness, revelling in the ecstasy of 
blissful admiration, | wondered that Ino Del Castro| ‘“* Forgive me, Adrian, my heart has done thee 
enjoyed it not with me. Just then, I saw a being wrong—I give thee back my love, untainted by a 
of surpassing loveliness rise before me. A golden | single doubt. Go to the field of strife, where glory 
circle somewhat obscured her features—in her awaiteth thee, and when thou hast wove the ehap- 
hand she held a sparkling chalice, which she pre-| let of laurels around thy brow, return to Ino, that 
sented to my eager lips, whilst with the other, she she may entwine her own gift, the evergreen myr- 
she showered from a glittering cornucopia innu-! tle, in an unfading diadem. The ‘ piping time’ of 
merable gifts around me—but lo! asI prepared to peace I feel will not last long, when Scio thus in- 
sip the chalice, it was slowly withdrawn, leaving sensibly resigns herself to the specious terms of 
me the victim of a greater disappointment than the faithless ‘Turk. Our present security rests 
ever annoyed Tantalus. Indignantly I vented my upon the slight tenure of a tyrant’s ofien violated 
spleen upon her, when suddenly, the golden mist oath of amnesty—and I tremble when I think of 
faded from her countenance, and Ino, my own loved such fearful, murderous infidels. Stay not then, 
Ino, stood before me in the form of the genius of Adrian, for Ino, love, or any other equally inferior 
Liberty—I sprung towards her,—but alas! she reason—but ere thou Jeavest me™ The he- 
waved me back, and. casting down her chalice roic valor of Ino’s bosom yielded for a moment to 
and horn of plenty, bade me to ignobly enjoy earth's her womanish weakness. She paused, gazing 
pleasures, but Ino could never be mine, until Lib-' tearfully upon her kneeling lover. He rose, and 
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parting the bright hair from her pale brow, while 
a similar emotion seemed to subdue his ptcisiitgd 
firmness—* Enough” said he, brushing away a 
tear from his eye, “the past moment of ’ wanknene| 
was for thee, Ino—but it is over and truly dost | 
thou seem the genius of my dream. Yonder caique, 
(pointing to a small vessel moored on the water’s 
edge of the garden distinctly seen from the bower,) | 
is waiting to bear me to that scene, which thou, | 
with the heroism of olden times, hast bid me en- | 
counter. I do thy bidding, loved one, and when 
absent may my parting okee guard thy heart, for, 
*tis love’s amulet.” He cast around her neck a. 
light wrought chain, with a small ornament chased | 
with diamonds, and as he clasped it he mournfully | 
asked for Ino’s exchange token. ‘ This,” said | 
she, passing her hand through her hair, and sever- 
ing a rich curl, bound it upon his wrist—then 
taking from her shoulders a small, but georgeously | 
embroidered scarf, she tied it around his arm—! 
“ wear this badge on thy armor—'tis Ino’s banner— | 
look first to that of thy country, and then to her’s— 
fur upon it is emblazoned the device thou hast often 
admired—‘ Love, truth and valor.’ If the first be 
true, the latter must, for she is the twin sister of 
patriotism, and following their dictates, thou ne’er 
canst prove a recreant.” 

The next moment Adrian Marcova was bound- 
ing the steepy slope of the gardeu, where wailed a 
well-wrigged caique, properly manned, to bear him 
away. Long. long did the moistened eye of Ino) 
roam o’er the blue waters of the A2gean, and when 
the mist of night's settled darkness made all things 
seem alike, then did she wend her steps towards 
her own silent chamber, there to feel the aching 
sadness of her heart’s sudden solitude. 

Ino Del Castro was the only child of one of 
Scio’s most influential and wealthy noblemen. It 
was ever his proud boast and delight to count over 
the long line of princes and heroes from which 
he had descended, into the listening ear of her, his 
heart’s pride—who had from her infancy heen al- 
most his only companion, while she, with equal 
delight, loved to hear a recapitulation of the noble 
deeds of her valorous forefathers, until it seemed 
as if the same chivalrous spirit had become deeply 
blended with her native gentleness and timidity. 
Enjoying with his high descent the lineal wealth 
and influence of his ancestors, Del Castro had be- 
come rather too independent of the world’s sym- 
pathy, and seemed selfishly disposed to live in a 
proscribed circle of his own choice. Although it 
was not his nature to actually repulse the social 
advances of the islanders, yet he continued to 
move amongst them, without being in feeling, or 
sympathy, one of them, honored by all, but per- 
sonally intimate with few. One month had passed 
since Adrian's departure, every evening of which, 
at their trysting hour, found Ino at the casement 
of her bower, watching the various caiques as they 


| 
| 
| 





shot up and down the sea, hoping to receive some 
news from him, and then, when weary with watch- 
ing, she would steal down the same steep bank to 
make ** assurance doubly sure” by personal inqui- 
ries of those, whom by chance she tremblingly 
met. With a disappointed heart and mournful face 


she had turned her steps homewards one evening, 


and as she was tracing her way rather circuitously 
amongst the rocks, she paused in a narrow pass 
where they jutted out so far as to admit of only one 


/person’s egress, to give another lingering look 


behind, when her eye rested on the tall form of a 
terbaned Turk intercepting her pathway, and stand- 
ing proudly before her. 

“Fear not lady,” said he softly, and bending low 
his lofty person, * thou beholdest a friend—for "tis 


only befure such beauty as thine, that Stamobul’s 


heart hath ever bowed. Deign, then, to return 
him one glance of kindly feeling.” 

** My friend, indeed !” replied the indignant Ino— 
“away from me—and add not to thy natural cruelty 
the deeply dyed sins of falsehood and treachery. 
Can an oppressed Greek ever own a Turk for her 
friend? Dare she trust the specious overtures of 
one of thy hated race? Hence, from my sight and 
beware how thou dost compel Ino del Castro to ery 
an alarm within the precincts of her own home!” 

‘“* Unbend thy matchless brow, uncurl thy beau- 
tiful lip, fair Ino—I mean thee no harm. By the 


great Allah Ido not! Hear me but one moment. 


I love, nay I adore thee—and when thou hast deem- 
ed thyself alone with thy own pure thoughts and 
the one mighty Allah, I, yea Stamdoul, the hated 
Turk, was near thee, inhaling the very atmosphere, 
which oft wafied far away thy warmest sigh—I 
dared not intrude myself, for I feared to lose the 
momentary enjoyment of a vision of thy radiant 
beauty. Even now, I only appear before thee, to 
crave thy gracious smile—say then, most lovely 
Ino, that thou wilt hold me thy friend ?” 

“* Away, sir, and cease thy plausible fawning,” 
cried Ino stamping her foot with increased vehe- 
mence. ‘1 would as soon seek out some deadly 
serpent to coil itself around me, as to take thee by 
the hand of honored friendship. Insult me not by 
thus intercepting my path ; nor dare again to pol- 
lute my ear with expressions of admiration.” 

She proudly waved her hand for Stamboul to 
retreat—her person was elevated with resolute de- 
fiance, while her eye flashed with the fire of scorn, 
but he continued unmoved for a few moments—and 
then after gazing respectfully, but mournfully upon 
her, retired from the path with folded arms; and 
as he stepped aside to permit her to pass, he again 
bent upon her a scrutinizing look, while he said 
in a haughty, emphatic tone, 

“ Pass on, proud lady, all potent in thy present 
beauty and happiness—when next we meet, Allah 
grant thy nature may be softened, and though the 
proffered love of Stamboul, the Turk, may now be 
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epennel with disdain, perchance there yet may | A thoughtfal dienes ensued, which was broken 
come a time, when his friendly aid may not be| by Ino’s taking her father’s hand and pointing to 
scorned, nor deemed unavailing by Ino Del Castro.” | the moon, whose course was high in the heavens, 
Ino paused not to hear his retreating footsteps, |She proposed retiring into the house, as the hour 
but rapidly regained the family mansion. She | was late, and the night air too heavy for his expo- 
forbore to apprize her father of the suspicious ap-|sure. Del Castro's nightly blessing was unusually 
pearance of a Turk near their dwelling—for al-| fervent as he embraced his daughter, and ere he 
though he did wear the unsightly tarbouch, still | retired to rest, he affectionately charged her to dis- 
there was an expression about Stamboul’s face and | continue her vigils for the signal, giving directions 
an air of nobility about his whole person, that spoke | for the servants to be in readiness, should the ves- 
greatly in his favor, together with his respectful! sel cast her anchor at their garden’s slope. 
manner towards her, when so wholly in his power.| But the anxiety and perturbation of Ino’s mind, 
Her feelings were more of lenient pity than of re- | forbade the calm repose of sleep. She gave full 
venge towards him, and hoping her scornful defi- | | io ay to the rapid tide of thought, as she sat beside 
ance and indifference would completely check any | ‘her chamber window, gazing upon the deep and 
further insulting pursuit, she resolved to be silent. silent slumber of Scio in its greenness and luxury, 
about her singular and suspicious rencontre. | which did indeed then seem to her almost prophetic 
A few evenings afterwards Ino and her father! of her father’s fears. The clear light of the moon 
sat on the beautiful portice of their princely man-| shadowed brightly a picture, Ino looked upon with 
sion, watching for the signal of the vessel which) bursting pride and delight. Before her stretched 
they had been apprized would bring some tidings|a long and spacious piazza, supported by lofty pil- 
from Adrian. The daughter gracefully reclined on | lars and balustrades of Venetian taste, overlooking 
a low seat at the feet of her father, whose hand|a large garden verdant with sweet-scented shrub- 
was fondly laid upon her head as he looked into|bery, and innumerable groves of orange, lemon, 
her bright and anxious face with unspeakable pride | citron and almond trees. A wide and extensive 
and delight. court-yard which was beautifully paved with small 
“Tno,” said he, “ methinks thy heart must be| slabs of variegated marble, that glistened in the 
sad, fur of late I rarely have been gladdened with | soft, silvery moonlight, lay on an elevation leading 
the music of thy once joyous voice. Thou surely|to the garden. On the left, was a large reser- 
wouldst not keep from thy father aught that dis-| voir several feet square; in the midst of which 
turbs the hitherto gentle current of thy happiness.” | rose an exquisitely sculptured water-nymph, from 
Ino spoke somewhat hesitatingly. ‘ No, dear| whose hand poured a sparkling jet of limpid water. 
father, nothing but the absence of Adrian and his| Near this fountain was Ino’s cherished bower, im- 
long silence cause me uneasiness. Could I be| mediately on the summit of the slope to the sea, 
other than happy with thee—so indulgent, and in| and there too, had her untiring taste mingled with 
a home so like the first Eden?” She pointed and | that of nature. It was covered with the far famed 
looked around upon the scene before them, while} Saprian grape-vine, and many other fragrant twin- 
Del Castro’s eye followed hers with melancholy ad- | ing flowers:—a cherished spot, consecrated by Adri- 
miration. an’s first vow of love, and hallowed by his warmly 
“Daughter,” replied he, “I often feel as if I| breathed farewell. Well, indeed, might the dark- 
will not be spared to bless thy union with Adrian} ness of despair hold the spirit in a fearful thraldom, 
Marcova. This scene, now so radiant with nature’s| when a presentiment of the desecration of a scene 
lavish loveliness, may ere long be darkly changed. | so fair, as Ino’s eye then lingered o’er, would ob- 
The sanguinary track of war—the bloody sword—|trude on the mind. A knell of woe fell upon her 
the blackening fire-brand of the ferocious Turk may, | heart, when she remembered the precarious tenure 
ere long, awfully transform its present beauty and|of Scio’s security, but gradually her innate buoy- 
peaceful security.” ancy regained its wonted power, soothed by the 
“Oh! say not so, dearest father, such fears are | unbroken harmony of nature, and she was soon ena- 
but the consequences of yielding to thy natural des- | bled to banish all unwelcome presages of ill. Ino’s 
pondency of mind. I too, feel them often cower-|life had passed unchequered by the contrasted 
ing my very soul, bat I shake them off, remember- | shades of light and darkness; its stream had glided 
ing that nnsullied happiness seems never the des-| along unchecked by bitterness or disappointment, 
tiny of man. If it were otherwise, why should he| and never darkened by the troublous wave of sor- 
in the height of every bliss, so often feel an aching|row. Adrian’s absence had cast the first shadow 
void? Ah! it is because the human heart is ever|o'er its surface, but still the talismanic voice of 
restless in its ‘home of love, or lair of hate.’ Let} Hope whispered 














us then always hope for the best—endeavoring to ‘Bear on—bear nobly on, 
cultivate that proper and happy balance of mind, Love's victory hath a goal in view, 
which is neither too much elevated by prosperity, Whe0e Seek WH SENS Se ee, 














nor depressed by adversity.” Giving her last thought and prayer to her betroth- 
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ed, Ino abe her vas ‘sles poe soon ban- 
ished all reality of woe, or anticipation of joy. 
Although her spirit roamed in a bright land of 
dreams, yet her slumbers were often disturbed, 
causing her to start with indefinable apprehension, 


and finally to awake in full consciousness that all | 


was not well. Hark! could those fearful shrieks 
and piteous cries be only the phantasy of an exci- 
ted imagination? Suddenly her chamber became 


awfully illuminated, while the roar of the cannon. 
She | 
sprung to the casement—great Heaven! whata_ 


and the tumult without were almost deafening. 


sight met her horrified gaze! Forests of gleaming 
sabres and heavy yataghans flashed around her; 
men falling on every side with piercing groans; 
flying women with babes clinging to their exposed 
bosoms, delicate maidens wild with horror rushing 
to and fro, children trodden down with demoniaca] 
fierceness by the thousand turbaned fiends, who, 
with their sabres, felled the old and young, that 





| veageenne, then, clenching his teéth, - let the 
heavy weapon fall, but a strong arm quickly avert- 
ed the fatal blow, while a loud voice exclaimed— 

“ Down, down, down, inhuman monster! Thy 
hand is already fearfully imbued in the blood of the 
innocent ; thy devilish brutality cries out for ven- 
veance against thee, and die thou shalt, though 
thou art my fellow-soldier.” The heavy form of 
the Turk rolled on the floor. It was a mortal stroke, 
his life’s blood flowed fast, laving the delicate feet 
of Ino in its crimson tide, while he who had sent 
his wretched soul into worlds unknown, coldly and 
scornfully drew his sabre from the still and sense- 
less body, and turning to the awe-struck and silent 
soldiers, who had followed him, said in a tone of 
warning denunciation : 

“Comrades, | slew him not in wrath, but a just 
shame and common humanity demanded vengeance, 
for where’er Ais eye hath rested, there fell destruc- 
tion and death. Look without, see the roaring 











flew before them. The shouts and howling cries| flames and suffocating smoke, hear the heart-ren- 
of the Turks as they applied the fire-brand to the ding cries of butchered innocents. Are not your 
dwellings, causing the flames to enwrap every eyes already gloated with sights of unheard of cru- 
abode of wealth and splendor around, or in their. celty? Is not the air now heavy with the loathsome 
unhallowed pathway, together with the moaning odor of freshly shed blood? Stop, then, in your 
echoes of despair from the mangled, massacred sinful career, and spare this noble old man and his 
Greeks, formed a scene, which none but that place heroic daughter. All that your captain shares of 
where “the worm dieth not, and the fire is. not plunder, or honor, shall be given to you, and Stam- 


quenched,” could equal in horror. Suddenly a bar- | 
barian seized’ an infant from-its mother, and dash- | 


ed it against the walls below Ino’s chamber ; then. 


with one stroke, holding the wretched woman by 
her hair, severed her head, and as he prepared to 
repeat his savage deed upon another, Ino could see 
no more ; with a prayer upon her blanched lip, she 
sank down in dread expectancy of her own terrific 
doom. The tumult increased without ; loud voices 
of rapacious plunderers and clashing weapons were 
then heard in the court below, crying out for “ Del 
Castro’s bidden treasures and his own kingly 
blood:” The stairs resounded with their deadly 
tramp—a furious scuffle then ensued in the ante- 
chamber; with a deafening force, the door was 
burst open, and Jno was clasped in the arms of her 
courageous, though almost exhausted father. 

‘Thank heaven thou art here, and I see thee 
but one short moment, to bid thee make thy peace 
with God. Ino, my cherished child, treachery and 
ferocity claim us both their victims; see they 
come—Great Heaven preserve us!” 

Ino’s wandering senses were rapidly recalled to 
a consciousness of the horrors of her sjtuation, by 
the fierce array of reeking swords around her; as 
she clung to her father’s bosom, one arm clasped 
her, whilst the other bravely contended with some 
four or five Turks. She forgot her own danger, 
and rushing before the falling weapons, cried for 
mercy towards her aged parent. 
drous yataghan was lifted, the ferocious eye of the. 
murderous fiend glared upon her with determined 


A bloody, pon- | 


boul’s hand and beart will be proud to own you his 
‘followers. But, if your thirst is still unslaked; if 
your appetite for human gore is not satiated, then 
take my life, one of your own sex, and equal in 
strength, not that of an old man and a helpless 
female.” 

* Leave me,” continued Stamboul, on receiving 
no answer from the silent spectators. “I claim 
these two as my captives; pause | beseech you 
in your butchery, and remember ye are men, and 
Allah looketh upon you !” 

The tramp of the awed soldjers was soon heard 
receding from the chamber, leaving Jno kneeling 
beside the insensible Del Castro, while he, on whom 
she had showered so much indignant scorn, and 
who, in that hour of need, had made her feel the 
injustice of that scorn, by his noble protection and 
generosity, stood gazing with folded arms upon 
her, in stern, but mournful composure. She raised 
her father’s head upon her bosom ; the cold dew of 
death oozed o’er his noble brow, his white hair 
was clotted with his own warm blood, that was 
then rapidly flowing from a wound on his temple, 
which Ino in vain endeavored to staunch. 

“‘ Father, dear father! Oh! live for thine only 
child. Who will protect her midst such a fearful 
massacre ? Oh! God, if thou seest fit to take Aim, 
let us die together! Stambou), water from yonder 
vase may restore him,” cried she on seeing him ra- 
pidly sinking. ‘See, he revives; speak, father, 
it is thy Ino who pow implores thee to speak.” 

Del Castro moved faintly, and opening his eyes, 
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feebly raised himself, while his glance fell shudder-- 
ingly upon Stamboul at his side, he said in a clear, 
but low voice— 

“Draw near, my beloved child. I die gladly, 
for never could I have beheld the devastation of 
my native isle—and never would I have lived ‘the 
captive of a treacherous, blood thirsty infidel. But 
alas! my fair, frail flower, how wilt thou meet thy 
terrible fate? Take this, (drawing a small dagger 
from his bosom,) should dishonor hang o’er thee, 
let it be thrice plunged into thy heart. Like one 
of old fall upon its point, ere thou wouldst become 
the victim of thy captor. Ino—one kiss ere | 
leave thee—its glow will banish the chill of 
death.” 

Quickly the glazed and fearful seal of man’s last 
foe dimmed the dying father’s eye as it was fixed 
in speechless woe upon his agonized child, and 
then there rested against her now desolate bosom, 
the cold and motionless head of her last earthly pro- 
tector. No wail escaped her—no frantic gesture 
of despair or grief—but gazing long and silently 
on the sunken face of the dead, she softly laid the 
head upon her Jap, whispering— 

“Hush, he sleeps!—see Adrian, how gently 
he breathes, how calm his loved face seems. I 
fear to move, lest it should arouse him. Here, 
(beckoning to Stamboul,) assist me to lay him upon 
my couch, it is more comfortable, and he will sleep 
longer.” 

Stamboul obeyed her, and carefully laid the body 
where she bade him. Ino bent over it, and tearing 
a piece of her robe she calmly removed the stains 
of blood from his brow and matted hair; after 
arranging the clothes upon the body with exact 
care, she turned to Stamboul, who stood wrapped in 
the same melancholy silence, and drawing near to 
him whispered, lower than before— 

“ Come, Adrian, we will watch together in our 
consecrated bower.” Her hand was laid upon his 
arm, and as she steadfastly looked again into his 
face, reason returned—with one loud, wild shriek, 
she shudderingly retreated from him, and throwing 
herself beside the corpse, gave vent to her long 
pent anguish of soul. What a picture of grief 
met the softening gaze of her captor,—caused by 
the cruelty of his people! Sympathy and a noble 
generosity of feeling bid the tears, those bright 
diamonds from nature’s mine, to glisten in his eye— 
and approaching the weeping orphan, he said 
soothingly— 

“Fear not, Lady Ino--thanks to the great Allah, 
this arm hath availed thee more than my offered 
love, this hand will never be lified to harm or in- 
sult thee, nor will this heart do thee greater wrong 
than purely love thee. Although thou hast said 
such a feeling is impossible with a ‘Turk, Stam- 
boul will yet prove to thee it is not. .... The 





one, compared to that which would have befallen 
thee from other hands.” 

** Yes, Turk, thou sayest true, that I am a debtor 
to thee for life. I yield to the dread result of this 
night’s sanguinary conflict—but I bid thee remem- 
ber my father’s last injunction, (she glanced before 
him the dagger;) let not Ino Del Castro have 
cause to repent thy timely rescue. Be assured her 
hand would not tremble, nor her heart quail to be 
her own deliverer from dishonor. She relies upon 
thy feelings of generosity and humanity—let her 
then own the truth of one example of honor and 
mercy belonging to thy accursed nation.” 

The dawning light of day ne’er broke o’er a 
darker and more woe-cast scene than on the devoted, 
desecrated isle of Scio, the once bright abode of 
bravery, learning and beauty. Turks, still infu- 
riated, were stalking forth in the streets, “ seeking 
whom they might devour,” trampling and denuding 
the dead bodies of all who lay in their pathway. 
One was seen to pierce with his sabre the head of 
a female, and raising it high above him, severed the 
long bright hair from it, and twined it in his tur- 
ban as a trophy of his victory—whilst another 
would scoffingly pile together the limbs and heads, 
and then with one stroke scatter them around him 
in wider confusion, as if it was a pastime of de- 
light to look upon the work of death and cruelty. 
In one place lay the mother with eyes fixed in the 
horrid stare of death upon the mutilated body of 
the infant she clasped, while only a few feet apart 
lay its reeking head. 

Bodies of once gallant men lay in heaps near 
those dwellings they had in vain endeavored to de- 
fend—whose walls were then bespattered with the 
brains and dripping with the gore of their helpless 
inmates. Even at that hour of the morning, the 
groans of the murdered as they breathed their last 
moan filled the air, and a faint ery of mercy occa- 
sionally fell upon the cold ear of the hardened foe, 
as he passed along in his brutal examination of 
the slain. Soon the sounds of barbarous music 
announced the array of the captives, and with loud 
shouts and whoops they were brought forth. Many 
a fair maiden’s burning eye eagerly scanned the 
ranks to detect her betrothed, and many a noble 
bosom almost burst asunder the thong of confine- 
ment, when their glance fell upon the fettered hands 
of those plighted to them with vows of unchanging 
love. ‘The rude song of victory was then struck, 
and forth the numerous and despairing band was 
marshalled for the land of the tyrant, midst a dis- 
gusting scene of unhallowed revelry and obscene 
mirth. 

Ino Del Castro was spared this inhuman and de- 
grading exhibition. She was borne away ere sun- 
light arose, respectfully attended by her captor 
and his train. One only thought brought relief to 











changes of war have made thee my captive, but 
fear not, perchance thou wilt find thy lot a happy 





her anguished soul—it was, that Adrian had been 
spared that horrible, maddening scene, and although 
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the hope of ever meeting him again was faint and 
worse than vain——still it was sufficient to bind fast 
her expiring energies, causing her to remember 
amidst even the dark desolation of that hour— 


“The gloomiest day hath gleams of light, 
The darkest wave hath bright foam near :t, 

And twinkles through the cloudiest night, 
Some solitary star to cheer it.” 


The groans of the hapless, massacred Sciotes 
reached the ears of their countrymen, giving anew 
impulse to their struggle for liberty, and hurling 
tenfold blows of vengeance on their hated foe. 
When the terrible tidings reached the ear of Adrian 
Marcova it bowed his gallant spirit to the very 
dust, almost crushing his heart with a paralyzing 
agony. He had, midst the battle’s fiercest power, 
unshrinkingly faced the enemy, hand to hand he 
had met him in the thickest danger, and when 
swords were clashing o’er his head, and the loud 
cannon’s peal rang in his ear, still he swerved 
not. In imagination, the genius of his dream ever 
stood beside him, cheering him with the music 
of her voice, bidding him remember he fought for 
hberty and love, while his eye oft and anon rested 
on the cherished banner bound on his strong arm. 
But alas! how changed the scene of life! how 
crushed his buoyant energies! No genius wooed 
him with her encouraging smile. Where was the 


beauteous Ino? Perhaps mangled by the touch of 


the demon Turk, or more dreadful still,—her fair 
and delicate limbs were then bound by the degrading 
chains of some relentless captor. Each horrible 
picture, presented by fancy, harrowed his mind to 
the highest pitch of despair, and with a sickening 
heart, though faintly fluttering with hope, that she 
might with her father be amongst the number who 
were said to have taken refuge in the mountains, 
where they were safely concealed from their pur- 
suers, he prepared to revisit the ill-fated land of 
his youth and love. It was at the hush of even- 
tide that the light form of one muffled in disguise, 
sprung from a small caique—himself the only oars- 
man—and bounded up the rocky pathway leading 
to the garden of Del Castro’s once magnificent 
dwelling. The silence of the grave rested on that 
sad scene, ‘all ruin’d and wild.” The house was 
still standing, though a part of it was crumbling 
and blackened with the smoke of the flambeaux. 
The bright polish of the court-yard was dimmed by 
the terrible stains of the deadly strife, the fountain 
was still and the same spattered marks sullied the 
purity of the glistening marble water nymph, while 
the grass and flowers around were trodden down 
and withered. Ino’s bower, strange to say, had 
been untouched by the hand of destruction, for the 
foliage around it was as brightly green and bloom- 
ing as ever. He entered, there hung her lute 
already strung as if it had just trembled to the 
touch of her fairy fingers. The casement from 








which she had last beheld him was open and every 
arrangement wore the lamentable appearance of a 
recent occupancy—but alas! where was the pre- 
siding Egeria of that tasteful retreat? Insensibly 
Adrian wandered over the grounds, and then through 
the gloomy halls of the mansion. The richly 
carved wood-work was burnt to a cinder in every 
room. From the saloon he ascended to the cham- 
bers. A feeling of sickening woe chilled his heart 
as he stood in Ino’s apartment, and when his eye 
dwelt upon the countless crimson spots on the 
floor, Adrian could gaze no longer, but flew wildly 
from that desolated scene, to roam he knew not 
where. It was with the greatest effort of self-com- 
mand and prudence he forebore to hurl an avenging 
blow upon the few straggling Turks who crossed 
his pathway, but remembering he was there in pur- 
suit of Ino he stealthily wandered o’er that still 
endeared spot for several days, in hopes of hearing 
something of her fate. At last he sought those 
secret glens and caves amongst the mountains, 
determined to explore every pass ere he gave up 
the pursuit. Evening found him wearied and sick 
with disappointment, and sinking almost exhausted 
on the green banks of a small stream to cool his 
parched thirst, he gave way to the agony of his 
soul. Soon the cautious approach of some one 
aroused him, when his eye fell upon a singular 
being standing before him. She was one of those 
hated, scorned, but unmolested wretches, known to 
all as the circe of the mountains : a sorceress, well 
skilled in the preparation of all medical herbs and 
familiar with the concoction of poisonous plants. 

‘** Ah ha!” said she in a shrill voice, “I see a 
Greek, not hunted too by yonder blood-hounds! 
Thou must ‘have a charmed life about thee, youth, 
to have thus escaped their insatiable gluttony for 
Sciote gore. What and whom seekest thou in these 
solitary mountains?” 

Adrian was for the moment chilled by her scoffing 
manner and hesitated ere he replied. Like all who 
have ever yielded to despair he felt reckless about 
encountering further disappointment, but remember- 
ing that the knowledge and power of one of her race 
had often proved efficient, a sudden hope induced him 
to answer her question with respectful earnestness. 

“Yonder once beautiful village was the home of 
my youth and manhood—I wooed and won one of 
its loveliest maidens—I left her at my country’s 
call, and the bloody mantle which those savages in 
form of men have cast o'er the island now like- 
wise rests on her fate. I know not where to seek 
her, something assures me she is not among the 
butchered—and yet my suspense can not brook the 
thought of her being in dishonorable captivity. Oh! 
if thou knowest aught of Ino Del Castro, in hea- 
ven’s name tell me her fate and the eternal grati- 
tude of Adrian Marcova will be thine.” 





“Know I ought of the most beautiful of Scio’s 
beauty ? Did not Lamia, the circe, as her enemies 
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the carnage of that awful night. Did these glar- 
ing eyes behold the terrible woe of those helpless 
victims of ferocious treachery ? Did not this strong 
hand snatch from each falling foe the deadly sabre, 
that it might lay low another? Did not her warn- 
ing voice point out places of safety here in these 
mountains to the flying, maddened Sciotes? Yes, 
all this did she see and do, and surely the groans 
and cries of Scio’s fairest queen, Ino Del Cente,| 
reached her ear too.” | 








“ Faugh Greek! thy offers fall upon a senseless 
ear, they pass as a light wind o’er my resolutions, 
for knowest thou, Marcova, Lamia the circe is far 
above thine as well as all Auman aid. What she 
will do for thee must be free as the waters of this 
rippling stream. But think not her heart is dead 
to all kindness, though unkindness from others has 
made her what she now is. ‘Thou beholdest in her 
the victim of perjury and outraged love, who, in the 
hour of remorse and despair, sought these secret 
glens, vowing vengeance against thy faithless sex ; 
nay, a deep hatred to all of the human species. 
Ere that massacre of hellish origin took place in 


Lamia paused, and resting her long, bony hands | Scio, nought delighted me so much as the work of 


upon her sturdy staff, looked strangely into the 
anxious and terror stricken face of Adrian, who 
became almost frantic with impatience at her eva- 
sive language. 

* Say on, hag, and tell the worst of thy fearful 
tale, but spare until then thy present look of fiendish 
exultation at the sight of my wretchedness.”’ 

A feeling of kindly pity passed o’er her face as 
she, unmoved, replied : 

“ Scoff on Greek. call me fiend, hag or any thing 
else, it is what Lamia is used to, but the accents 
of gratitude have sometimes been poured into her 
ear. Alas! the day star of glory shines not on 
fallen Greece now. Noble and heroic blood no 
longer flows in the veins of her sons—anarchy, 
homicide and parricide now stalk through her once 


. . . . . . | 
flourishing habitations, for it is as often Greek to 


Greek, as a resistance to oppressive tyranny. Had 
Scio’s bosom been not so senseless, she would not 


now lie weltering in her life’s gore, her soil not so | 


rich with the marrowy fatness of human bones, nor 
her sons and daughters wanderers and in captive 
chains. But Lamia will do thy bidding. Ino Del 
Castro saw the last struggle of her devoted father, 
her gentle hand smoothed his dank hair in the hour 
of death, but a noble captor stood by, whose timely 
aid averted the blow that would have sent her pure 
spirit to Paradise. Stamboul, the Turk, Mah- 
moud’s General, owns Scio’s flower for his captive. 
She suddenly disappeared, for I sought her midst 
that tearful band in vain, ere they left for the Sul- 
tan’s dominion. Ihave told thee, Adrian Marcova, 
all that these poor eyes saw and all I know, what 
further aid can Lamia render thee t” 


“Thou art said to be skilled in the powers of 


divination, and can, unmolested, encounter yonder 
ruthless tyrants—assist me then in seeking and 
rescuing Ino—give me thy counsel what course to 
pursue, and oh! Lamia, if aught from human hands 
can avail thee, Adrian Marcova’s will be ever ready 
and true to assist thee. Wealth shall be thine, a 
home will be given thee in a far off happier land, 
and if unchecked happiness can follow a good deed, 
Lamia will assuredly enjoy such.” 

A derisive smile passed o’er the features of the 
sorceress as she listened to his earnest petition—it 
faded, giving place to one of conscious importance 
and superiority. 


destruction and bloody deeds—no task was so plea- 
sant as the decoction of deadly poisonous drugs, 
which oft were administered with my own avenging 
hand. But that epoch of my transformed nature, 
those beastly and inhuman desires have passed 
away, and Lamia now wishes to die a woman, yet 
it is only here, in these mountain wilds, will she 
breathe her last; here will she end her days. Lis- 
ten then to my counsel. Disguise thyself as a 
Turk, put on the tarbouch, trowsers and flowing 
kirtle—-the chibouk in thy mouth, savage ferocity 
in thine eye and journey to the Sultan’s kingdom. 
The slave markets are daily crowded with Greek 
slaves of both sexes, where perchance thou mayest 
either gain a sight of Ino Del Castro, or some 
tidings of her fate. If not at first, be cautious in 
thy enquiries of Stamboul, and if thou art prudent 
in so doing, ] feel confident thou wilt be successful. 
|] will now hie to yonder village to procure for thee 
the hateful disguise and arrange thy further plans. 
When I| have fulfilled some of my various missions 
here, perchance I may follow on to stand by thee 
in the hour of peril or danger. Dost thou accept 
Lamia’s counsel ?” 

“Most gladly, and if a strict adherence to thy 
directions, with the aid of a greater power, doth 
ensure me success, Oh! Lamia what would not 
this grateful heart sacrifice fur thee !” 

Lamia complied with her promise. In a short 
time Adrian Marcova was wending his way to the 
land of tyranny and slavery, habited as one of that 
justly accursed race, and so closely disguised that 
not even the keenest penetration of the most sus- 
picious Turk could cry him false. 


[ To be continued. ] 


HOPE. 
An echo from the of 





So. Ca. 


If I were called upon to name the emotion of 
the human mind, which is most efficient in its in- 
fluence upon mankind, which suggests the grandest 
enterprises, and which supports under the most 
trying reverses, I am certain that I should only be 
anticipating your own judgment in pronouncing 
Hope to be that feeling. 

The earliest visions of childhood are tinged with 
its golden hues, and the reveries of the boy and 
| of the man are filled with the gorgeous palaces and 
regions of delight, which it can plan and build. 
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It animates the schoolboy at his tasks, it emboldens 
the soldier for the battle, it nerves the sailor against 
the perils of the sea, it gives light and strength 
to the patriot who is contending for his country in 
its darkest day. There was a time when it en- 
couraged a little band of men to leave the green 
fields and hills, in which their youth was spent, 
and the wives of their heart, and the children who 
had grown up around them; and to venture out 
amidst untravelled regions of the deep. Hope led 
them on, though the warnings of the wise, and the 
laugh and scoff of the witty, and the regrets and 
lamentations of the loving, were ringing in their 
ears. Hope led them on, though the prejudices 
of their education, and the solemn dictates of 
science opposed their course. ‘Though the moun- 
tain billows of the Atlantic rose up before them, 
and the rude winds of heaven blew around them, 
and their frail bark trembled beneath the mighty 
voices of the deep, yet Hope was at the helm, and 
they were guided by it until they rested from their 
labors, doubts and fears, upon the borders of this 
new and noble continent. 

Though less splendid results, than accompanied 
the struggles and success of Columbus, may attend 
its exercise; yet, in the every day affairs of life, 
Hope is not less active in supporting the weak, 
encouraging the strong, and beckoning the prosper- 
ous to more extended and energetic efforts. 

It sits with the mother by the side of cradled 
infancy, winds the wreath of laurel around its little 
brow, and teaches her to love not only that which 
is, but that which will be ; when weakness puts on 
strength and walks, when knowledge has brought 
jts treasures, and when wealth and fame and 
honor shall attend his steps. It goes with the stu- 
dent to his books; it stands by the side of the man 
of business in his daily toils; it mounts with the 
statesman up the steeps of office : it lies down with 
the rich upon the bed of anguish; it walks with 
the strong upon the path of vigor: there are none 
so low as to be without its companionship, there 
are none so high as not to need its help. As an 
old poet has described it: 


“Sweet Hope * * * by thee 

We are not where, or what we be, 

But what or where we would be: thus art thou 
Our absent presence, and our future now.” 


And finally, it leaves no man until he come to those 


“ Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 
And rest can never dwell, where hope 
Which comes to all, can never come.” 


Our holy religion shows itself to have come from 
the God of our nature and our mind, by the provi- 
sion it makes for the employment of this noble 
faculty ; and as eternity is greater than time, so 
are the objects of Hope which it proposes greater 
than any which can be aspired to on earth. The 
objects of anticipation, held out by this world, were 
not enough for the encouragement of mankind. 
The wealth, honor and power, which it could give, 
were too limited in their value and duration; they 
failed too soon themselves, or the human power of 





enjoying them was too fleeting: and as man was 
himself immortal, he longed for the certainty of 
those immortal anticipations, which he hoped were 
true. 

This certainty, the Scriptures which were writ- 
ten aforetime, give us. They dissipate the mys- 
teries of human life; they show that all our pros- 
pects are not bounded by the grave, they open 
through its narrow walls the gate of everlasting 
life, and they teach us how we may be empowered 
to go in thereat. ‘* Whatsoever things were written 
aforetime, were written for our learning, that we 
through patience and comfort of the Scriptures 
might have hope.” 

They speak to us first of patience. 


* * * * 


This patience exercised, they bring us comfort. 
* * * * 


And thus we rest on solid ground of Hope. 

This is a blessed, a precious hope ; a hope when 
all others fail, fadeless and pure, a hope that never 
deceives, but which rewards the expectant with 
greater bliss than that which he imagined. 

In all things else Hope promises but to delude; 
it builds fairy palaces, but they vanish as we ap- 
proach them; it throws its enchantments around 
distant objects, only to disappoint us when we 
grasp them; it surrounds a wished-for honor with 
a glorious halo, it exaggerates the enjoyments of 
wealth, it paints a Paradise in the pleasures of the 
earth—but when obtained, the honors descend upon 
an old and aching brow, and the pleasures and the 
wealth can only be displayed to mock the bitter- 
ness of heart which can not enjoy them, and ag- 
gravate the wretchedness of a condition which was 
already miserable. 

‘** Vain pomp and glory of the world I hate you,” 
has been the language of more than one unsuccess- 
ful aspirant for earthly honors : and in such an hour, 
all that the services of a Jong life had obtained, 
would be given for the humblest title to that hope 
which maketh not ashamed. 

This hope is an anchor to the soul in every 
period of life: the more violent the gales we en- 
counter, the stronger is its hold, and in the final 
shipwreck of the human spirit, its greatest power 
and tenacity is displayed. 

To change the figure and to conclude : 

A worldly man who is growing old is like a pil- 
grim who has long been struggling up the steep 
sides of some lofty mountain, but whose strength 
at last has failed him, and who is beginning to de- 
scend. His prospects once were boundless, but 
now they are becoming narrower with every down- 
ward step; village after village is hidden from his 
eye, field after field disappears from before him, 
until at last he sees nothing but the green hillock 
beneath his trembling feet, which is soon to be 
hollowed out for his gloomy and narrow grave. 

The Christian also is a pilgrim, and the moun- 
tain side is steep, which he is endeavoring to as- 
cend, and he is weary and worn with his upward 
toil. But he has no earthly nor desponding 
thoughts. He has no cares nor anxieties to drag 
him down. His treasures are in heaven, and 
thitherwards he constantly aspires. He commits 
his way unto the Lord—his body is buried on the 
mountain top, and angels bear his soul to heaven. 
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BY LIEUT. WM. D. PORTER, U. S. N. 


CHAPTER IL. 


The following events and scenes occurred on the 
Island of Sicily, partly in the city of Messina. 
Turning into the Straits of Messina, avoiding 
Seylla and Chyribdis, sailing along the coast of 
Calabria, you pass a little fort seated like a gull on 
a projecting point, termed a “ mole ;” you enter 
the quiet harbor of Messina and land in front of a 
line of beautiful public edifices, before which, ex- 
tending along the water, is a walk neatly paved 
with square limestone. Passing through arches 
covering the streets, you enter a wide, well paved 
street, on either side of which the stately palaces 
of the nobility meet your gaze. At the head of 
this street, near a turn of the Bay, or arm of the 
Straits, stands the stately palace of one of Mes- 
sina’s haughtiest nobles, the Count de Cheveta. 
Ostentatious, haughty and reserved, the Count sel- 
dom appears in public, but as a member of the 
Council. His palace, or palazza, as it is gene- 
rally termed, is situated in the most romantic and 
secluded portion of the city of Messina : the veran- 
dah overhangs the clear, quiet arm of the Bay; the 
gardens extend along the shore of the Straits; on 
one side you have a view of the coast of Calabria, 
on the other Mount Actna appears almost to over- 
hang the cypress trees and myrtle bowers which 
beautify and grace his property. 

It was the last of the carnival, and one of those 
soft evenings so peculiar to Sicily ;—the Count and 
his friends were, as usual on occasions of this kind, 
gathered at the front windows of his palace, pelt- 
ing the masquers with sugar plums, which were 
returned with great spirit, and sometimes with in- 
terest. The gardens of the Count were illumi- 
nated with various colored lights, throwing among 
the arbors and shrubbery a soft and mellow radi- 
ance ; the moon also lent her silvery rays, giving a 
still softer effect to the quiet of the garden. In 
this garden, two children were playing at hide and 
seek, their joyous laugh rang among the bowers as 
each detected the other’s hiding place. While en- 
gaged in this childish sport, another joined them. 
He was the brother of one and the cousin of the 
other. The last of these children was a boy not 
above sixteen, yet he walked with the steady step 
of manhood, and o’er his brow was already seated 
the sedateness of mature age. “ Gerald,” remarked 
Constantine De Cheveta, “the Count, my father, 
requires your presence in the hall; leave off this 
childish buffoonery with Ada and come with me.” 
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Ada, thus referred to, was only thirteen; her 
soft, black hair curled in long glossy ringlets over 
an alabaster neck, and almost swept the ground. 
She was for her age very slight and delicate, but 
active as an antelope, she bounded over her father’s 
lawns and made the tall cypress groves merry with 
her laugh. Her eyes were blue, resembling the 
soft heavens overhanging her native land, her brow 
was fair and pencilled by eyebrows of raven hue; 
in her manner, she was peculiarly soft and volup- 
tuous, showing at the age of thirteen, all the Sici- 
lian. Gerald, her cousin and playmate, was about 
to leave home to join the army as @ page, Tn all 
he was a Sicilian. e 

The two youths lefi the garden logether and were 


soon with the Count, who gave Gerald his: final 
instructions previous to his depatture and turned 
to the window again to amuse. f by throwing 


sugar plums at the passing masquers. 

After Gerald left the garden, ‘Ada sought a fa- 
vorite retreat at the foot of a large: cypress. 
Thoughts of love, far above her years, passed 
through her mind. She had not long remained in 
this secluded spot before Gerald again stole from 
the hall and sought the same retreat, 

“‘ Ada,” he whispered, “ where are you ?” 

. “Here, Gerald, at the foot of the cypress,” 
was the reply, in a voice so musical and mild, that 
it might have been mistaken for the soft voice of 
the nightingale. 

Gerald seated himself by her and placed ‘one 
arm around the delicate waist of Ada, who unton- 


sciously placed her hand in his, leaning her. head 


upon his shoulder, and turning her soft blue eyes 
up in his face. A gentle sigh meee her, the 
first sigh of love. 

“Gerald, what detained you so Jong? T had 
almost determined to return to the Casa ‘and join 
in throwing sugar plums.” 

“ Ada,” replied Gerald, “ Uncle detained n me « to 
receive his benediction and advice, previous to my 
leaving Sicily, I am afraid, Ada, fora long time.” 


A tear stole down the cheek of Ada at this an-— 


nouncement, which was kissed off by Gerald. 

* Gerald, do not forget the little song | taught 
you, and do not teach it to any one, for if you do, 
cousin, | wont love you.” 

“No, Ada, I promise you I will not, nor will I 
again sing it until we meet.” 

‘The children arose and tripped, laughing and 
singing, back to the palace. 


CHAPTER II. 


The last night of the carnival was succeeded by 
a day of solemnity. The churehes were crowded 
by the nobility of Sicily, who, to all appearance, 
were as penitent, as the day before, they were 





joyous 


j . The Count De Cheveta and fami a 
ceeded to the church of St. Paiil’s to a ‘ ip 
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prayers to their patron saint for the safety of their 
only son, and Gerald, their favorite nephew. Ada 
and Gerald kneeled in front of the Virgin, their 
hands clasped in each other’s, and their young 
i hearts poured forth in silence a prayer for the wel- 
1 “~*fare, safety and prosperity of each other. 
~_ ‘The family returned to the palace of the Count, 
“Where a slight breakfast of chocolate and toast 
_ was already waiting. The hearts of Gerald and 
ee were too full to partake even of this ‘slight 
Bi 00 young to conceal their thoughts and 
gs Greven to be aware of the extent of their 





















fully swept around the point 
ij 1 bor of Messina, and was soon 
liding throug Straits, her sails swelling and 
nail ha e increasing breeze. Constan- 
e W: & gazing with boyish wonder and 
son. the snow-capt mountains of Cala- 
“Spirits became as buoyant as the 
yore them o’er the bounding waves. 

trary, had thrown himself upon 
‘Watched the gradual disappearance 
i, in the distance, nor did he move from 
his sm until the dome of St. Paul’s sank be- 
neath the horizon; then rising, he slowly walked 
prow of the vessel and appeared to watch 
atkling foam as it danced in the beams of 


which fone 


n, ‘which overlooked the harbor, 
5 ri tovher sorrow i in a flood of tears. 
ratior - Ses ‘Gerald was the more distress- 
in uence of his being her confi- 
yma eo She was the only daughter of 
38; who were loth to send 
it,.the usual school for young 
but now that the two boys had left, 
nd ating ob Ne to confide in, she proposed to 
~ herself the necessity of finishing her studies. For 
this ose the convent of St. Urmola was select- 
was necessary that Jent should expire pre- 
vious to her departure, and in the interim the 
Countess was preparing Ada for the separation. 
The moment at length arrived when she was to 
be placed under the care of the Lady Abbess of 
St. Urmola, who, on the admission of her pupil, 
received the usual fee, and promised to attend 
strictly to her religious and mental education. 







* CHAPTER IIL 


Several years had passed since the transpiration 
tioned in the last chapter, and 





more graceful appearance; the eye had gained a 
deeper blue and her whole manners were soft, lovely 
and love-infusing. The Count and Countess were 
anxious that Ada should unite her affections to 
those of some rich and influential noble. Asso- 
ciating with the best Sicilian society, since her re- 
turn from the convent, had to all appearance eradi- 
cated from her mind the remembrance of Gerald. 
She was the gayest of the gay, and her musical 
laugh and soft, sweet voice enraptured all who be- 
came acquainted with her. 

About this time, or a little previous to it, a young 
English merchant settled in the city of Messina. 
He was of a sedate turn of mind, and presented 
credentials that at once admitted him into the very 
best society of Messina. He saw and soon became 
enraptured and in love with Ada, who appeared not 
averse to his addresses. He continued his atten- 
tions, and in a very short time her hand was partly 
promised him by her parents. During this time, 
her brother arrived in the city; he had grown to 
manhood and looked upon all foreigners with dis- 
trust ; he was averse to the alliance and reminded 
Ada of her youthful affection for Gerald, which 
often drew forth a sigh from her, but the ties of 
consanguinity prevented any matrimonial engage- 

ment taking place between them. 

Ada did not love Gerald less for her attachment 
to Mr. Johnston, but the wealth of the English- 
man, and her parents’ wishes determined her to 
give her hand to this foreigner. Mr. Johnston 
was rich, young, handsome and accomplished,—to 
none of which could any lady have a very serious 
objection, much less Ada, the daughter of a Sici- 
lian Count, whose fortunes had long been on the 
decline. 

Frank Weston, a friend of Johnston, arrived in 
Messina the evening previous to the final arrange- 
ments between the parents of Ada and Mr. John- 
ston. Frank was about thirty-five, slightly made 
and rather hard featured ; he could not exactly be 
termed a rake, but was one of those truly flippant 
beings whom we meet every day in good society,— 
one of those butterflies always fluttering around 
and among the ladies, laughing and making witty 
remarks without meaning them,—whose constant 
boast is, that they are not susceptible of love, vet 
are deep in its mysteries,—who are always using 
the worn out adage of “ Ladies’ hearts are trifles 
light as air,” only to be played with, not owned ; 
and yet are deeply engaged in winning the trifles, 
ever near it, yet never gaining the object. Wes- 
ton was in fact a cosmopolite, in the strict sense 
of the word; he had travelled over nearly every 
portion of Europe, like an old trunk, collecting 
dust without becoming polished. By some curious 
and singular incident in Johnston’s early life, he 
became acquainted with Frank Weston, and though 


;| their characters were entirely dissimilar, they be- 












came sincere friends. 
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Frank, while at Naples, had heard that Johnston 
was in love, and the intention of his visit to Mes- 
sina was to persuade his friend to give up his Sici- 
lian love, and remain in single blessedness like him- 
self. Though Weston was selfish, he felt a sin- 
cere friendship for Johnston; probably this very 
selfishness of heart caused the feeling, as it was 
reasonable to suppose if his friend once married, 
the companionship would in all likelihood cease. 

Weston sought his friend and found him recli- 
ning on an ottoman at the Count’s. “Tom, my 
dear fellow, how do you find yourself?” was Wes- 
ton’s first remark, on entering the saloon. 

“ Well, my good friend, Frank ; you are in time 
to be a witness to my marriage ceremony.” 

“Ah! Tom,” remarked Weston, “ you know 
not what you do. Oil and fire will sooner unite in 
harmony than a Sicilian and an Englishman. I 
know the parents of your lady love. The Count 
is haughty and the Countess proud; they would 
look upon you with distrust, and believe me, you 
can have no hopes of thawing them into compli- 
ance. I understand you have been dancing atten- 
dance here now two months, without any prospect 
of success, and that her brother, the heir apparent 
to a penniless title, treats you as haughtily as 
though he owned the whole of Sicily, and could 
command Mount Stromboli.” 

“Frank, my dear friend, forego for once your 
opinions; the Lady Ada is beautiful; to-night I 
serenade in the Italian style under her window; she 
is then to answer me ; to-morrow, I demand her of 
the old Count, my fortunes against his titles, and I 
am not mistaken in the result.” 

These remarks only brought forth a laugh from 
Weston, who touching his friend gently on the 
shoulder with the point of his cane, replied, “ Tom, 
that is too good, ’tis very good; well you are and 
always have been of a sanguine temperament. I 
will admit the lady Ada is beautiful, her blue eyes 
fringed by long silken lashes, arched and pencilled 
eyebrows and raven hair curling down an alabaster 
neck, are within themselves sufficient to create love 
within a breast less susceptible than yours. I must 
confess I have at times felt a warm sensation akin 
to love around my heart, but withal she is a Sici- 
lian girl, her blood thrills hotly through her veins, 
and a dull phlegmatic English husband will soon be 
changed for an enthusiastic Sicilian Cicisbeo. Ah! 
Tom the customs of Sicily are far different from 
those of ‘Old England;’ the sunny skies, soft 
airs and sweet perfumes from citron groves pro- 
duce feelings far different from those generated by 
the foggy climate and dingy woods of England. 
What effect must a soft climate have upon those 
who are born under its influence? Look at the 
pliant, graceful figure, the soft and melting eyes of 
the Sicilian girls, the uneducated and careless 
grace of action, the voluptuousness in every smile, 





love in each look that sends the warm blood rash- 


—_——— 


ing through the veins of the entranced gazer! Ah! 
I tell you, Tom, a husband in Sicily is only a conve- 
nience ; the Cicisbeo is the true lover.” 

A slight blush covered the cheek of Johnston, 
but it was only for a moment. Rising from the 
ottoman a little excited, he replied, “ Frank, your 
picture is too highly colored, I say she has no other 
lover than myself; 1 never hear the guitar under 
her window; nor do I ever see those sure indi¢a- 
tions.of love, flowers on her table ; besides, has she 
not promised to leave her ‘sunny land,’ and Jive in 
‘foggy England?’ Believe me, all is well; fare- 
well Frank, we will meet at thes signing of the 
contract.” eh 

“Farewell, Tom, good luck attend you, but be- 
ware the Cicisbeo.” . 

“Never fear,” replied J ohnston, “that will be 
settled in the contract.” * 

The two friends parted, —ZBiision to prepare 
for his future happiness, and Weston to the hotel 
Du Roi Del’ Angleterre, where his friend and 
friend's love were soon buried in a bottle of “ old 
south side madeira.” Johnston felt the full force 
of his friend’s warning ; the word “ Cicisbeo” rang 
in his ears even after he had reelined his head upon 
his pillow. A thousand plans passed through his 
mind to be adopted for the purpose of inducing the 
friends of his betrothed to relinquish the custom of 
placing the word Cicisbeo in the marriage con- 
tract. Ada had frequently in discussing the ‘point 
told him that it was a mere matter of form, a legal 
technicality which no one thought worth while 
abolishing, or adopting. With a troubled mind and 
heavy heart sleep overcame him; nor did he again 
awake until the mortiing light warned him it was 
time to rise. 


CHAPTER Pre 

Constantine’s aversion to all ‘foreigners was a 
sufficient reason for his objection to Mr. Johnston, 
but in addition to this, the national antipathy of a 
Sicilian to an Englishman determined him to throw 
every obstacle in the path of J ohnston. His cousin 
Gerald, for whom he had more than a brother's 
affection, had induced him to visit Rome, to obtain 
a dispensation in favor of Gerald; but as he had 
not been enabled to receive an answer to his -appli- 
cation, he returned to Sicily to have the progress- 
ing arrangements postponed indefinitely. He had 
concealed the arrival of Gerald until both of their 
wishes were fulfilled. With these views in his 
mind, he sought Ada and found her seated quietly 
in her favorite boudoir near the oldcypress. ‘Tap- 
ping her gently with his glove, he pleasantly re- 
marked, “* Why Ada, my sister, stilfthinking about 
your future foreign husband? or may be in hopes 
of a Sicilian one.” 

“ Pshaw, brother, W 
a Sicilian husband ? 


r do you conti 
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ually harp on 
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“ Yes, rey my beloved sister, but you are wrong 
very wrong to countenance these foreigners ; they | 
may be rich—in fact we know Mr. Johnston is! 
wealthy ; we also know him to be an accomplished | 
gentleman, but Ada, he will not understand your 
Sicilian heart. He is dull, heavy and austere; 
you are soft, confiding and affectionate. Ada, do 
you recollect your cousin Gerald ?” 

“Yes, brother, I recollect him, but as a boy. 
He was not more than fifteen years old when he 
left home to join the army; but still I can love Mr. 
Johnston, though he is not a Sicilian.” 

“‘ About as much, Ada, as a Sicilian girl should 
love her husband, that is, spend his money, receive 
him with affection when the day’s business is over, 
give him your lap-dog to carry and not allow him 
to be too inguiditive about your little love affairs. 
Do you ink Mr. Jo will agree to all this?” 

“Ce aly,” brother, I think he will agree to any 
thing I like.” The little beauty tossed her head 
and returned to the house, not, however, without 
an uneasy thought crossing her mind. 

Gerald concealed behind the shrubbery, was lis- 
tening to the conversation between Ada and her 
brother. She hadsearcely disappeared before he 
came forward where Constantine was standing, 
biting his lips in anger. Gerald had disguised 
himself as a minstrel, or common Sicilian singer. 
He .asked his cousin if he thought Ada would 
recognize him in that costume, Sony know | am 
changed but. ittle since I was aboy.” While they 
were in conversation, Ada returned to apologize to 
her brother for the hasty manner in which she had 










left him. Gerald was'the first to see her. 
“Ah! here she 38,” remarked he, ‘how 
lovely she | lotions were so great 
7 that Con: to tell him to be 
careful 


extending hey han pole 
manner for her haug tines, a she termed it, which 
was by Constantine evidently forgiven. Ada in 
turning again to depart, observed Gerald in his 
minstrel’s costume, she was struck with his beauty, 
and asked her brother if that was the minstrel he 
had brought with him from the army, and would 
he it him to attend her wedding. 
*#Yes, my dear sister, this is the minstrel you 
have so often heard me speak of, would you like 
to hear him sing?” 

*“ By all means, brother.” She looked at him 
for a moment, and in a low voice said to Constan- 









! come forward, senior min- 
; Gerald advanced, his heart 

Tts bounds, and addressed her in a 
low voice, at ae 2 ime time kneeling at her feet. 
“ Lady, I know a little song taught me by a young- 
ster not many years ago; he had then but a few 
days joined the Army.” 


pbaven! how he reminds me of 


“ Pray sing it,” said Ada. Gerald took rather 
longer to tune his guitar that he might watch 
| Ada’s countenance. Ada becoming impatient and 
annoyed by his gaze, said, “ pray sing.” Gerald 
struck the accompaniment and sung the following 
verses : 


Swiftly rows thy gondolier 

That wafts thee love from me; 

The breeze that fans my cheek must bear 
This song of love to thee. 

By yonder shining orb I swear, 

Those stars which brightly shine, 

That nought can make thee, love, less dear. 


Ah! no! till death I’m thine. 
Swiftly rows thy gondolier, &c. 


Ah, here is still the citron grove, 
Aye breathing sweet perfume ; 
The myrtle bow’rs you loved to rove 
Still brightly, sweetly bloom. 
Yon changeful orb may pass away, 
Those stars may cease to shine, 
Yet naught can change this heart; my lay 
Shall still be thine, love, thine. 
Swiftly rows thy gondolier, &c. 


During the performance of the minstrel, Ada 
appeared to become rooted to the spot on which 
she stood; as line after line flowed in music from 
his lips, her cheeks at one time became crimsoned, 
the next moment a deadly paleness crept o’er them. 


She listened in mute surprise, and even after the 


minstrel had risen and was waiting for the usual 
presents on occasions of this kind, Ada remained 
silent, and was only aroused from her stupor by her 


brother reminding her of the usual fee due the 


minstrel, who immediately retired upon a precon- 
certed signal being given him by Constantine. 
Ada in great agitation turned to her brother; the 
tears running down her cheeks, and her voice choked 
with emotion, she said— 

“Oh! Brother! what dreams of pleasure does 
that little song call forth! I taught it to my cousin 
Gerald, and methinks I see a likeness of him in 
the minstrel ; but no! it was but my fancy, and yet 
that fancy almost creates a belief in my mind that 
this minstrel is Gerald.” 

At this moment the Count and Countess entered 
the walk where their children were conversing. 
Constantine called to his mother and told her that 
his sister Ada had lost her heart with a poor min- 
strel; ‘for would you believe it, dear mother, he 
sang an old love ditty to her and presto her love 
for Mr. Johnston was clean gone.” This was said 
with a laugh peculiar to Constantine when he in- 
tended to be sarcastic. The Countess with that 
haughtiness peculiar to Sicilians, reproved her 
son in the following manner. ‘Constantine, my 
son, I am tired of all this minstrelsy, the country 
is overrun with it; and besides, my son, it is time 
you should begin to assume that dignity which 
suits the high station you hold, and which the titles 








of your family require.” The Countess was pecu- 
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linrly heaghéy. To cast ridicule upon the titles of 
her noble lord was in her opinion one of the unfor-|can not be, (she mentally remarked,) her cousin ; 
‘no, it was some poor beggar picked up by her 


Constantine knew this and thought it a 
propitious moment to seal the fate of Johnston | 
and advance the prospects of his cousin Gerald. 
With a sareastic laugh, he replied, ‘‘ Mother, Mr. 
Johnston says he can purchase a Sicilian countship 
for a sixpence, and I think our broken fortunes 
and the sacrifice we are about to make, almost 
induce me to believe it true.” This remark his 
mother felt, but recovering from a momentary feel- | 
ing of shame, she mildly replied, “ Fie my son, 
this is not dignified, particularly on the day your 
sister's marriage contract is to be drawn up, signed | 
and sealed. We have come to search for you and | 
Ada to be present; the priest and lawyer are at 
the house, and are only waiting the arrival of Mr. 
Johnston; so come, my children, we will return.” 

The party returned to the palace where they 
found all waiting. Mr. Johnston and the lawyer 
appeared both agitated as if they had been in a dis- 
pute. The Count inquired if the contract was 
ready, and the reply being in the affirmative, it was 
handed him to sign. Mr. Johnston at this moment 
stepped towards him and begged that a favor which 
he was about to ask might be granted him. The 
Count laid the parchment upon the table and awaited 
the request. ‘ Sir,” said Johnston, “ previous to 
signing and sealing that contract, may I request 
that one word be altered in it, and if this be granted 
I will add thirty thousand pounds to your daugh- 
ter’s settlement. It is the word ‘ Cicisbeo.’ ” 

The discharge of a bomb could not have created 
more surprise among the party, than did this re- 
quest. The fingers of the Count relaxed their 
hold of the pen in them and it fell to the floor ; the 
Countess rolled her pious eyes to heaven, and 
ejaculated, ‘* Saint Ursula protect us ;”’ the priest 
crossed himself; Constantine smiled with inward 
satisfaction, and his bitter sarcastic laugh was just 
audible. Ada thought of her cousin Gerald, anda 
slight flush passed over her cheeks. ‘The priest 
was the first to recover from his astonishment, and 
explained to Johnston that it was one of those cus- 
toms which could not be abolished. Johnston 
turned to the Count and with a voice choked with 








Ada’s thoughts were still on . the salonteel. It 


brother; then, the song! Why should this min- 
strel create such feelings in her heart? And again 
that song! Gerald promised not to sing or learn it to 
any one. At this moment her eyes fel] upon the con- 
tract, she advanced towards it and the first word 
noticed was “Cicisbeo.” Gerald again passed 


across her mind; the notes of a guitar struck her 


ear; it could be no other than Gerald's. The 
contract was dropped, and Ada hastened towards 
the direction of the sound. Ere she had reached 
the door, she was met by her brother, who told her 
that the minstrel wished to sing one more song 
before he left. Ada with a heayy heart consented. 
The minstrel was called in, Ada had seated her- 
self upon an ottoman; tears stole unconsciously 
down her cheeks, and she scarce heeded the musi- 
cian. Tuning his instrument,he stréek a plaintive 
accompaniment and sang these sg 1 en 


Tears, lady, dost weep ‘celles 
Thou, once joyous and gay, 
Breathing o’er earth thy spirit’s gladness ? 
Tears on thy bridal day ! 
Where, oh! where is the laughing brow, 
Where light curls gently wave, 
Like dancing sunbeains upon snow ? 
Oh ! give them not to the grave. 

Tears, tears, on thy bridal day ! 


Oh! weep not so, thou’lt wed to night 
The flower of chivalry ; 
Tears will but dim thine eyes’ soft light : 
Would’st change thy destiny ? 
Then prithee, sweetest lady, call 
Thy spirit back from its dreary thrall,— 
Back to the laughing earth now spring, 
And let thy voice its music ring, 

For this is thy bridal day. 


The last note had nearly died away when Ada 
unconsciously took up the lay ; the minstrel accom- 
panying it with his guitar. 


Ah yes, the world may laugh and think 
We’re happy, e’en upon the brink 

Of some dark abyss of unchanging woe, 
Which none but we can see or know, 
For ah! how can they think the eye, 





agitation asked him if he would consent. “The 
Count replied through his teeth, “ No, I'll not 
abolish an ancient custom.” 

The mind of Johnston was harassed by feelings 
which could not be appreciated by his Sicilian 
friends; in signing the marriage contract his hand 
almost refused to do its office; his agitation was 
by the Count and his lady attributed to the anxious 
desire on his part to have it speedily fulfilled; but 
Constantine, always jealous and suspicious, attri- 
buted his uneasiness to its true cause. 

The contract being now signed, all but Ada 
retired to a small private parlor to partake of some 


So seeming bright, beams agony? 


Ada ceased and appeared to be lost in a deep 
melancholy. Constantine had carried on the mas- 
querade, he thought, quite long enough. ‘* Look 
up, my dear sister, look up and see your playmate, 
lover and cousin Gerald.” Ada raised her eyes 






and gazed upon him for only @ moment; then 
throwing herself in his arms, € 

“It is,—it is my own dear Oh! 
how happy you have made me; long, long have I 


looked for your return, but alas I am about to be 
married, and there is the contract.” Gerald looked 





refreshment. 


at the contract and observed, “ Your English hus- 
band that is to be, dear Ada, does not object to 
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your having a ‘ Cicisbeo,’ he does not deprive you 
of your lovers.” 

** No, Gerald, but he consented with a very bad 
grace ; to think, Gerald, of a Sicilian girl without 
a Cicisbeo! What would I do for some one to 
bring me flowers, to write love songs, and in short 
to love me as a Sicilian girl should be loved when 
her husband is pouring over his musty counting- 
house books: it destroys the monotony of a mar- 
ried life. I think you have grown very handgome, 
dear Gerald.” 

“ Do you, Ada ? come, this is your wedding night 
and though our consanguinity forbids a marriage, 
we are not forbid to love, let us visit the ‘old 
' cypress tree. »” Away they both joyously took 

eit course to the old favorite spot. 

‘héy-had scarcely left when Johnston entered, 
id seeing the contract lying open, he tvok it up 
| ted word “Cicisbeo.” With 
se the word and alter the 
the seal and wax being on 
Caled it and left the room. 
edirectly afterwards, and 
% ed, attributed it in his mind 
to the priest, he to0kit as a matter in the line of 
, _ his business for safe keeping, until it was to be de- 
_. livered to the priest, previous to the marriage cere- 
» mony, which was to take place that evening at 
“the Geuten of Saint Paul’s. 
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CHAPTER V. 





































The church of St. Paul’s is situated near the 
great square in Messina.. The wealth of many 
nobles has been expended in its decorations; chaste 
Mosaic, in figures, flowers and historical sketches, 
beautify the pave of the building ; the artist has 
displayed his talents and ingenuity in embellishing 
its vast dome and walls, in costly frescos, princi- 
pally incidents from the life of St. Paul; nor has 
the sculptor neglected to display his taste and abil- 
ity, in filling the various niches and altars with 
figures of the most graceful and striking character. 
In one, the Holy Virgin is sculptured in parian 
marblé;*in another, the patron saint stands out 
boldly, shaking from his hand a serpent; the altar 
fills‘one @nd of the vast building, and is surmounted 
by a massive silver cross, upon which hangs the 
Saviotrs Candelabras of silver, massive and rich, 
decorate the altar, and the whole is enclosed 
within a massive rail of pure white Italian marble. 
The dome is supported by pillars of an unknown 
and lost marble, massive and antique in their ap- 
pearance, but having the freshness of yesterday. 
It was at shurch the ceremony was to take 
place, which was to unite the Lady Ada with Mr. 
Johnston, and as ‘the Count De Cheveta traced back 
his ancestors as supporters and founders of this 
building, it was decorated and lighted for the occa- 
sion by himself. 










We must now return to the Count’s palace, where 
preparations were making upon a scale equal to 
the rank and wealth of the parties to be united. 
Ada seated on an ottoman, dressed in her wedding 
suit, attended by her bridesmaids, waited the mo- 
ment of announcement for her to enter the costly 
varriage which was to convey her to the church. 
Over her countenance was a shade of apparent 
melancholy, a tear stole down her cheek, and as 
her bosom swelled in anguish, an unconscious sigh 
escaped her: she finds too late her hand is given 
but not her heart. A page announces that her 
future husband is ready to receive her. Rising 
and followed by her bridesmaids, she was received 
at the door by her mother, who presented her to 
Mr. Johnston ; passing through the spacious well- 
lit halls of the Count’s palace, Ada was handed 
into her carriage by her aflianced; the wide gates 
of the court yard were thrown open and the caval- 
cade passed slowly under the archway, and emerged 
into the open streets, amid the shouts of nearly the 
whole populace of Messina—shouts of “ Long live 
the Count De Cheveta.” 

At the church of St. Paul’s, Ada was received 
in the arms of her father, and lifted over the steps 
of the church, as the superstitions of the Sicilians 
lead them to believe that a bride touching the steps 
of a church, is a forerunner of an unhappy mar- 
riage. Passing up the spacious building, the bridal 
party kneeled at the altar. The priest and two 
assistant brothers of the same order, commenced 
a low chaunt, the Sacrament was then administered 
to the young couple, and the priest offered up a 
blessing in behalf of the pair who were about to 
be united in love. The marriage contract was 
then received from the lawyer, blessed and purified 
by holy water, a low chaunt was again performed, 
a blessing offered and the contract placed in the 
hands of Ada; the ring was then received by the 
priest from Mr. Johnston, blessed, purified, and 
placed upon the finger of the bride. Two wreaths 
of pure white Jessamine were then placed by the 
priest upon the heads of the bride and groom, mar- 
riage promises were responded to by both, a prayer 
and benediction were then offered, and given by 
the priest, after which all united in a solemn chaunt 
and prayer. 

The ceremony performed, the parties returned 
to the palace, where was assembled all the beauty, 
nobility, and fashion of Messina. The vast palace 
of the Count, on this joyous occasion, was refitted 
on a scale sufficiently magnificent; the halls were 
hung and festooned with the finest and richest 
damask. ‘Tapestry of the rarest and most costly 
kind, representing historical, love and rural scenes, 
covered the walls; chandeliers of every descrip- 
tion, wrought by the most skilful mechanics, and 
massive in appearance, litthe rooms. A thousand 
varieties of wild shrubbery and cultivated plants 
were intermingled, bearing flowers of every hue, 
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from the purest white, through all the different 
tints to crimson, blended with cerulean blue, and 
golden colors were called in to form artificial groves 
throughout the mansion. Even the vast gardens 
of the Count were fancifully arranged and illumi- 
nated, and his hospitality on this night extended 
even to the lazaroni. Minstrels were employed 
and united to add their soft music and wild song to 
enliven the evening; jugglers, a class so famous 
throughout Sicily, could be seen showing their 
tricks without a fee to the gaping crowd in the 
gardens; nothing was left undone which the utmost 
ingenuity could invent, or a refined taste accom- 
plish, to render the evening pleasant. 

Weston was, as usual, fluttering around the la- 
dies. He sighed to the sylph-like Lady Cecilia, 
and boisterously laughed with Madam Gross, drank 
punch with Senior Cosmo, and gambled with Don 
Pelata, eat pistacchois with young Munchenarro, 
and waltzed with the laughing Selima Penaro. 
Suiting himself to all characters, he soon became 
the general favorite. Passing round the room he 
saw his friend Johnston, leaning against one of the 
marble pillars which supported the roof of the hall, 
looking intently at a couple who appeared to take 
no part in the festivities. 





The lady was neither tall, nor short; her figure 


—$—=—=——— 


had assumed a plumpness bordering on the volup- 
tuous, a full formed forehead denoting mirth as 
most prominent, a skin rather brunette, large, black, 
swimming eyes, fringed by long silken lashes, that 
overshadowed them, giving them a -soft and lan- 
guishing appearance. Her face was turned up, 
and looking at a gentleman leaning over her, she 
appeared to be listening to him with great attention ; 
at one moment blushes dyed her cheeks, and her 
eyes fell; at another, anger, love, grief, and all the 
different shades of passion appeared to take pos- 
session of her countenance. The gentleman was 
tall, dark-eyed, and handsome. The two friends’, 
attention was attracted to this couple. Weston 
asked his friend who they could be ? ees 
** Probably husband and wife,” replied Johnston. 


“No,” remarked a Sicilian, “that is Lady Re- 
mar, one of the most talented. accomplished 
ladies in Messina. She is marti 
most disagreeable men in this | | 
tleman is her Cicisbeo.” 7 









“ Bah !” said Weston, “he is do * 
Johnston hurried away in disgust, and as he 
turned, his eye rested on Ada ' ing with her 


cousin Gerald. “ae 
[ T’o be continued.] 








THOUGHTS. 


BY DR. JOHN C. McCABE. 


In the studio of J. P. Merrill, in Fredericksburg, stood 
the Portrait of a young and beautiful girl. As my heart did 
homage at that shrine, (a beautiful woman,) that man pauses 
before but to fling incense, the following thoughts suggested 
themselves, 


The young maiden at the Casket, one soft hand resting there, 

While the sweet cool winds of evening play amid her clus- 
tering hair ; 

In the other hand a miniature—the face of one who keeps 

A place within her thoughts, perchance,—and as the warm 
tide leaps 

Within her blue-veined fingers, and to her sweet, bright 
cheek, 

Awakens a strange feeling whose thoughts she may not 
speak. 


Sweet maiden at the Casket, with forehead fair and high, 

With beauty on thy kindling cheek, and in thy bright blue 
eye; 

1 would [ had the wizzard’s lore thy destiny to read, 

Upon thy hand’s fair palm ; and it should pleasant be indeed ! 

I'd read to thee of smiling skies, of pathway strewn with 
flowers, 

Of all the bright and beautiful to charm thy girlhood’s hours. 


Before thee is a pedestal, surmounted with an urn, 
Enshrining memories of joys that never may return ; 
And ‘round an open lattice the wild and straggling vine, 





Its tendrils leaping up with joy, all carelessly doth twine; 

But what are these? the beautiful is stamped upon that brow, 

’*Tis written on the smooth fair cheek that glows before me 
now ; 

’Tis kindling in that soft blue eye, and in that lip’s sweet 
smile, 

Well might the Anchorite break his vow, and yield him to 
their guile. 

Oh maiden at the Casket! though I no wizzard be, 

Still would I gladly, gladly read, a pleasant fate to thee ! 


Thy brow should be unclouded, and thine eye should never 
shed 

A tear for joys departed, or above the treasured dead ; 

And thy young heart in its gladness, with holy beat should 
thrill, 

To the music of life’s poetry untroubled by an ill. 

And thy lip should ever smile as now, thy face be all as fair, 

And the gentle winds should wanton still within thy clus- 
tering hair. 


Yet, maiden, close that Casket. Put back the locket there, 

Look not into the future—it may be sad or fair ; 

Still, still methinks I see upon that distant rosy cloud, 

A destiny all beautiful ; above the little crowd— 

And to my eye the vision now distinct and bright is given, 

And it tells of happiness on earth, and endless bliss in 
Heaven. 





Norfolk, Va., 1844. 
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LETTERS OF PLINY THE YOUNGER. 


(TRANSLATED FOR THE SOU. LIT. MESSENGER.) 


Compliment ; Hunting; Mode of Life ; Forensic Argument ; 
Plan of Study ; Education ; Conjugal Affection ; Senate’s 
Honors to Pallas; Female Heroism, &c. 


TO MAXIMUS, 


When | have been arguing in court, it has.often 
happened that the judges, though not prone in 
general to compromise their dignity, have risen and 
applauded simultaneously, and as it would seem, 
oluntarily ; and often in the senate I have gained 
uch distinction as most of all flatters my ambition. 


: me Waxfous literary topics; after which 
we knight asked, ‘‘are you an Italian or a provin- 
cial” “ My literary character seems not unknown 
“to-you,” replied Tacitus. “Then you are either 
= or Pliny,” the knight rejoined. To find 
Our names thus sacred to letters, and familiar by 
Teputation to those who never saw us, gave me 
inexpressible pleasure. Something like this had 
occurred a few days before. Fabius Rufinus, a 
man of characiageen’ standing, reclined near me 
jeand next him a villager just come to 
hom ‘Rufinus pointing me out, asked, | 

ou ee thatman?” And then spoke of my_ 
habits of study. “1t must be Pliny then,” replied | 
the man. | _ Such. am incident, to tell the truth, is to | 
‘mea full recompense of all my labors. The Greek 
orator had a right-to be proud when an old wo- 
man of Athens pointed him out with the words, 
* There goes Demosthenes ;” and why may not I 
exult in a similar mark of fame? Yes, I was de- 
lighted, and shall not affect to deny it: nor need I 
fear the charge of vanity, in repeating merely what 
others say of me, forbearing self-praise ; especially 
since I write to;one who envies no man’s good 
name and is a friend. to mine. Farewell. 












es Lge, TO; TACITUS. 


I give you leave to langh, as doubtless you will, 
when oe a tr old acquaintance, Pliny, 
have ¢ sthree boars, and very fine ones 
they are.” you? you ask. Yes, in truth 

rr and that too with little sacrifice of 
sa tears for}'to tell the trath, I merely sat 
near and watched the nets.. I had taken with me, 
not the boar spear and lance, but a pencil and 
tablet; and, meantime, selecting a subject, wrote 
down such ideas as occurred, so that I might return 
from the sport with a full note book, at least, if 
with empty hands. Now, don’t ridicule this mode 
of studying ; for it is wonderful how the mind is 
raised by the excitementeandyexercise of the body. | 
The quiet solitw silence which the 


cle ast 
oe ce ? Nh P 








subject. 


huntsman finds in the woods are powerful aids to 
reflection: Whenever you hunt, remember that 
you have my example for carrying a writing tablet 
as well as your bread bag and wine flask; and 
credit me, you will meet Minerva wandering in the 
mountains as often as Diana. Farewell. 


TO FUSCUS. 


You ask how I pass the summer days in my 
Tuscan villa. I wake spontaneously, and generally 
about six o’clock, often before and seldom later. 
The window blinds remain closed, for the mind is 
invigorated by silence and darkness. Retired from 
all business, and absorbed in a book or reverie, the 
thoughts cease to be diverted by surrounding objects ; 
and the eyes, having nothing to engage them, ap- 
pear to see whatever the mind is contemplating. 
If engaged with an unfinished composition, I reflect 
upon it carefully, and with as close attention as if 
actually writing or revising; and compose more or 
less according to the facility or difficulty of the 
I then call an amanuensis, and admitting 
daylight, dictate what is thus elaborated; after 
which he leaves me for a time, but is again sent 
for and dismissed again. About 8 or 9 o'clock, as 
it may chance, (for I am not very exact in measur- 
ing time,) I repair to the portico, or summer house, 
and again compose and dictate. I then order the 
carriage, and even during the ride am employed as 
when walking or reclining; for I consider the 
change itself a sufficient recreation without inter- 
mission of study. On returning, I sleep a short 
time, and then walk; and next read Greek or Latin 
in a clear loud tone, to strengthen the chest rather 
than the voice, though both are improved by the 
exercise. Afterwards I walk again, dress, exer- 
cise and bathe. At supper, if my wife or a few 
friends only be present, some book is read aloud. 
After supper we have comedies or masic. Finally, 
I walk with my household, which reckons some 
learned men in the number. ‘Thus the evening is 
spent in diversified conversation, and the day, 
though the longest in the year, is quickly conducted 
to its close. Sometimes the order of the day is a 
little varied; for if 1 have meditated or walked 
more than usual, after reading and the siesta are 
dispatched, I ride, not in the carriage, but on horse- 
back, which is a more expeditious because a more 
energetic mode of exercising. Sometimes friends 
from the neighboring towns visit me, and civility 
claims a part of the day for them; though at other 
times, when fatigued with study, they afford me a 
seasonable recreation. Occasionally I hunt, but 
never without a note book, so that I may bring 
home something though I should catch nothing. 
Farmers in general, as they seem to think, are 
never at leisure; so, let their complaints commend 
my literary diligence, which would not be discredi- 
table even to a city gentleman. Farewell. 
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TO TACITUS. 


I often argue with a learned and ingenious man 
who considers brevity as the highest excellence in 
forensic arguments. 1 however think brevity de- 
sirable, if the case will admit it; otherwise, it is 
a mere prevarication, to omit what ought to be 
spoken, or to pass slightly over what ought to be 
amplified and fixed in the mind by reiteration. In 
many cases argument gathers force and weight by 
progression, and sinks into the mind, as steel pierces 
the body, as much by protracted impulsion as by 
a sudden blow. In this conflict of opinions we 
resort to authorities ; and from the Greeks he cites 
Lysias against me, and Cato and the Gracchi from 
our own countryman, whose orations are certainly 
very brief and concise. To Lysias I oppose De- 
mosthenes, Avschines, Hyperides and manv others; 
and against Cato and the Gracchi, counterpoise 
Pollio, Cesar, Celius and especially Cicero, whose 
longest oration is adjudged his best. And in point 
of fact, every good book, like other good things, is 
better fur its size. It is admitted that statues, 
images, paintings, and in short, the figures of men 
and animals in general, if designed with taste, are 
highly recommended by ample dimensions. The 
same principle obtains in works of the mind; and 
magnitude alone seems often to give weight and 
authority to books. All thisand much more I often 
urge in support of my opinion; but he contrives to 
evade it, (being extremely subtle and versatile in 
argument,) and contends that these men, on whose 
authority I rely, published their orations at greater 
length than they delivered them. I think dif- 
ferently. Many speeches of various orators might 
be alleged, and among others, Cicero’s fur Murena, 
Varenus, &c., in which the crimes charged are 
indicated vy a brief and barren catalogue of titles 
alone. From these it is evident that he spoke 
much ja court which was omitted in his published 
speeches. In the oration for Cluentius he said 
that he had argued the cause at large, without 
assistance, in accordance with the ancient custom ; 
and in that for Cornelius, that ke had spoken four 
days. Norcan we doubt that in a speech of several 
consecutive days he must have dilated amply what 
was afterwards reduced so as to be compressed 
into one large pamphlet. But a forensic argument 
is not an oration, it might be objected. 
that some persons think so; but I am well con- 
vinced, (though perhaps I am wrong,) that a good 
law speech may be an indifferent oration, but not 
conversely; for an oration is the exemplar and 
archetype, as it were, of forensic speaking. Ac- 
cordingly, in the best of each kind, we find a thou- 
sand extemporaneous strokes of art; and even 
sometimes in published speeches, as in that against 
Verres ; an artist? What artist ?—you say well : it 
was Polycletus. It follows therefore that pleading 
approaches perfection as it resembles an oration, 
provided sufficient time be allowed to give it due 


Vot. X—77 
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expansion; and if such time be denied, it is no 
fault in the orator, but a grievous one in the judge. 
This opinion is supported by the laws, which give 
abundant time, and recommend, not brief, but co- 
pious, or at least elaborate arguments, which are 
incompatible with brevity except in the most unim- 
portant cases. I will add what that excellent 
master observation has taught me. I have had 
some experience as an advocate, a counsellor and 
a judge. Men's minds are variously moved, and 
arguments which seem feeble often produce a great 
impression. Our judgments, feelings and preju- 
dices are much diversified; and hence, from the 
same argument we often draw different conclusions, 
and sometimes the same conclusion, but by different 
mental processes. And besides, each man is par- 
tial to his own original view ; and is apt to regard 
the speaker as a deep logician. when he hears him 
insisting on what his own sagacity had already 
discovered. ‘Therefore, all should be given some- 
thing which they can recognize as just and regard 
with partial favor. Regulus once said to me ina 
casual interview, “ You think it necessary to urge 
all that can be said in every case; but I at once 
perceive the throat and grasp that’”—and, indeed, 
he grapples manfully with whatever he seizes, but 
often mistakes his mark. I replied that a man might 
mistake the knee, or the calf, or the ankle for the 
throat. ‘For myself,” said I, “since I can not 
always discern the throat, | assault every part suc- 
cessively, and in short leave no stone unturned.”* 
As in agriculture, I cultivate vineyards and fields, 
as well as rear nurseries of trees ; and in fields sow 
not wheat or rice alone, but barley, beans and other 
pulse; so in pleading I sow various seeds broad 
cast, and reap whatever comes up. For the minds 
of the judges are not less obscure and deceptive 
than the qualities of the soil and the changes of the 
weather. Nor have I forgotten what praise the 
comic poet Eupolis gives that consummate orator 
Pericles : 


“For passion’s rapid energy he knew, 

Yet could be gentle and persuasive too; 
Could calm the heart, diffusing peace around, 
Or leave a sting to rankle in the wound.” 


But Pericles himself could never have blend- 
ed soft persuasion and soothing gentleness with 
brevity and rapid energy, or with either, (for 
these expressions are not synonymous,) unless 
an ample range had been allowed him. For to 
soothe and to persuade demand a liberal scope of 
amplification; and he may leave a sting in the 
minds of his hearers, who not simply punctures, 
but fixes it deeply. Add what another comediant 
says of the same Pericles: 


“He thundered, lightened and convulsed all Greece -”— 


for it is not ashort and mutilated speech, but a 


* ‘* sayra denique diBov xiv.” 
t Aristophanes. 
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lofty and majestic oration that thunders, lightens 
and throws all into mingled tumult. ‘“ Some mea- 
sure, however, should be observed :’’—who denies 
itt Yet he as much fails to keep that measure 
who sinks below, as who soars above the proper 
mean,—he who is too succinct, as much as he who 
is too diffuse. You hear the epithets feeble and 
sterile as often as turgid and redundant. In the 
one case the orator exceeds his subject; in the 
other he fails to develop it properly: each errs 
in part, but one from weakness and the other from 
strength ; and the latter is the fault of a noble in- 
tellect, though not of a chastened taste. In say- 
ing this, I do not mean to commend excessive pro- 
lixity even in Homer ; but rather, 


“ His words fell deepening like the winter’s snow.” 
Nor yet am I always displeased with 
**A story brief indeed, and unadorned,” 


although, if forced to choose, I should prefer an 
oration that fell like snow, that is copious, deepen- 
ing, continuous, and in short, celestial and divine. 
‘** But many prefer short speeches :”—they do, but 
the indolent alone, whose fastidious objections it 
were ridiculous to respect as reasonable. And if 
you take them into counsel, you will have to pro- 
scribe all speeches, long or short. Thus far you 
have my opinion, which I am willing to change if 
you oppose it; but in that case I beg you will ex- 
plain your reasons for dissenting. I ought, ‘tis 
true, to bow to your dictum alone; but in a matter 
of such importance, I would rather be vanquished 
by reason than authority. So then, if you agree 
with me, you can write as short a letter as you 
like; but write nevertheless, for I want my judg- 
ment confirmed. If you think me wrong, however, 
then prepare a long and elaborate epistle. A sub- 
tle form of bribery, is it not !—to burthen your 
dissent with the labor of a long letter, and let you 
off with a short one in case you concur with me. 
Farewell. 


TO FUSCUS. 


You ask what plan of study I think you ought to 
pursue in your present agreeable retreat. It is 
highly useful, and many writers advise it, to trans- 
late Greek into Latin, or Latin into Greek ; for by 
this exercise you attain a correct and elegant phra- 
seology, store of metaphors, and the art of clear 
and forcible statement, as well as the mind’s general 
improvement in imitating the best models. Be- 
sides, the translator must encounter fairly many 
things which the careless reader escapes. In this 
way the understanding and judgment are ripened. 
It will also be well to select from books you have 
read some theme of which you remember the sub- 
stance and argument, and write as if in emulation; 
after which, compare your production with your 
author’s and examine every sentence critically to 


see whether yours or his mode of expression is 
preferable. If in any respects yours is better, 
you will have just ground of self-gratulation ; but 
some cause to blush, if yours is inferior in all. 
| Nor will it be amiss to select occasionally the most 
celebrated authors, and thus contend with the high- 
est. The effort may be bold, but not improper, 
because it is withdrawn from the public view. 
Yet we see many acquire fame by daring rivalry 
of this sort; and some who can scarcely follow 
their authors as humble imitators, presumptuously 
hope to surpass them. Occasionally revise what 
you have written, afier you have had time to forget 
it, and retain, erase, interline and alter as impro- 
ving judgment dictates. It is a heavy and weari- 
some task perhaps, but of benefit proportioned to 
the effort it costs, to return with resolution to a dis- 
carded essay, and interweave with the old fabric 
new figures harmonizing with the whole. Your 
first aspiration, I am aware, is forensic eloquence ; 
but notwithstanding, I would not advise you to cul- 
'tivate exclusively a contentious and argumentative 
style : for the mind is strengthened by exercise in 
various departments of thought, as the earth’s fer- 
tility is restored by a succession of different crops. 
I would have you at times compose a historical 
‘essay; at times practise epistolary writing, and at 
other times compose verses; for at the bar a style 
of narration, not historical simply, but almost poetic, 
is often requisite; and brevity and purity of ex- 
pression abound most in letters. In versification, 
do not attempt a long, continuous poem—for that 
requires much time to perfect—but short and pi- 
quant epigrams, which may aptly employ the inter- 
vals of leisure occurring in every occupation. 
Such versicles we call jeux d’ esprit ;* but trifles 
though they are, they sometimes gain as much 
celebrity as graver compositions ; and therefore let 
me assume the poet in urging you to cultivate 
poetry. 





As ductile wax receives whatever form 
The artist’s plastic fingers would impart, 
And Cupid now, now Venus bright and warm, 
Now Mars, and Pallas now displays his art; 
As vater’s sacred stream will flames arrest, 
Or deck the dewy turf with vernal flowers ; 
So should the mind, with every art.imprest, 
As variously displzy its various powers.t 


* The translator has ventured to use a French phrase, 
because the original word lusus has a half technical mean- 
ing, which the English will hardly reach. But apology is 
i scarcely necessary, for Pliny’s letters are quite copiously 
besprinkled with Greek, a language which, in point of re- 
finement, fashion and foppery, bore nearly the same relation 
to the Latin that the French does to the English. 

+ Subjoined are the original words of this indifferent 
epigram : 





Ut laus est cere, mollis cedensque sequatur 
Si doctos digitos, jussaque fiat opus, 

Et nunc informet Martem, castamque Minervam, 
Nune Venerem effingat, nunc Veneris puerum ; 

Utque sacri fontes non sola incendia sistunt, 
Sepe etiam flores vernaque prata juvant : 

Sic hominum ingenium flecti ducique per artes 
Non rigidas docta mobilitate decet. 
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In this way have the minds of the greatest ora- 
tors, and even of the greatest men, been invigo- 
rated or amused—indeed, I may say, both amused 
and invigorated ; for it is wonderful how the intel- 
lect is refreshed and quickened by such light exer- 
cises. ‘They give expression to love, hate, resent- 
ment, pity, compliment—in short, all that belongs 
to life, or is canvassed in courts and Jaw-suits. 
There is also an advantage common to this and all 
other versification, that the constraint of rhythm 
enables us to wanton with delight in unfettered 
prose, as we most willingly engage in what expe- 
rience teaches us we can do with greatest facility. 

Perhaps I have already written more than you 
wished ; yet one thing is omitted, for I have not 
told you what books you ought to read, though that 
you might infer from the directions given for wri- 
ting. But remember the adage, ‘* Read much, but 
not many books;” and therefore select carefully 
the best authors in their respective lines. Which 
these are, it is superfluous to point out ; and besides, 
this letter is already so unconscionably Jong that 
the time it urges you to spend in study is consumed 
in reading it. So, resume your pen, and proceed 
with your interrupted labors, or else select some- 
thing from the topics I have recommended. Fare- 
well. 


TO TACITUS. 


board and travelling expenses and other incidental 
charges now paid for tuition in distant towns—all 
which are a heavy tax—and with the money thus 
saved employ competent teachers? For myself, I 
have no child, it is true, but for the good of our 
community, as fora child, or parent rather, 1 am 
willing to advance a third of whatever sum you 
are pleased to contribute. Indeed, 1 would pro- 
mise the whole, but I fear that such a gift might 
be misapplied to improper purposes, as I have 
observed has frequently happened when teachers 
have been hired at the public expense. For this 
evil there is but one remedy, which is, to leave the 
negotiation of the contract to the parents alone, by 
which a deep interest in selecting well is superadded 
to the conscientious obligation. For men are not 
apt to be careless of their own interests, though 
they often neglect those of others; and they will 
be induced to see that none but competent precep- 
tors are engaged, if the cost is to be defrayed in 
part by them as well as by myself. Therefore de- 
liberate and resolve, and assume a liberal spirit 
from my example, who desire that what I have to 
contribute may be as large as possible. You can 
not adopt a measure more honorable and beneficial 
to your children, or more grateful to your country. 
Let fhem be educated here where they are born, 
and then they will early learn to love their natal 
soil, and to prefer it as a residence before all others. 
And I trust you may employ professors of such 





I am glad to hear of your safe return to the city. 
You have come too at a time when I have special 
need of your assistance. I have been staying 
these few days at Tusculanum, in order to perfect 
a little work now on hand, fearing that if my dili- 
gence is remitted before it is finished, I shall hardly 
be persuaded to resume it. 
of industry may not be interrupted, I beg leave, in 
what may be called a precursory letter, to antici- 
pate a request which will be renewed when I see 
you. But first understand the occasion. A short 
time since, while on a visit to my birth-place, a 
youth, the son of one of my conntrymen,* came to 
pay his respectstome. I inquired whether he was 
pursuing a course of study. He replied that he 
was. “Where?” Iasked. ‘“ At Milan.” “ Why 
not here?” ‘ Because we have no teachers heise,” 
replied his father, who was present and had him- 
self brought the boy. “ And why are there none?” 
I asked ;—“ for it deeply concerns you who are 
fathers,” (and by good fortune many fathers heard 
me,) “to have your children finish their education 
here. For, where can a boy have a more agreea- 
ble residence than in his native town? or be better 


restrained from bad habits than under his father’s 


eye? or be more cheaply educated than at home ? 
How much better would it be then to retrench the 


*“ Municipis mei filius pretextatus.” The prextexta was 
Worn till the age of seventeen, 


Meantime, that my fit | 


celebrity that in a short time young men will re- 
sort hither from neighboring towns, just as your 
children now repair to complete their education at 
distant colleges.” I have thought it best to com- 
municate all that occurred, from the fountain head, 
so to speak, that you might better know how great 
an obligation you will confer by undertaking what 
I enjoin. I commission you therefore, and con- 
sidering the importance of the subject, I even beg 
you, that among the many men of letters whom 
your literary fame assembles round you, you will 
seek out preceptors to whom proposals may be 
made ; but with this reservation, that my faith is 
not to be given to any, since all the details of the 
contract must be left to the parents themselves. 
They will judge and select: to myself I reserve 
merely a portion of the trouble and expense. There- 
fore, if you find a man who relies so far on his ac- 
quirements, let him go with the express understand- 
‘ing that he must consider nothing certain but his 
own competent ability, Farewell. 


TO VALENS. 


After speaking, lately, before the judges in Quad- 
ruple session, I happened to think of the time when, 
as a young man, I had practised in the same court. 
My wind, as usual, proceeded farther in the train 
of reminiscences thus opened. 1 endeavored to 





recal the names of my early associates and com- 
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petitors ; and of all these it appeared that I alone 
survived and continued at the bar—such changes 
had mortal frailty, or fortune’s inconstancy produ- 
ced. Some of these lawyers are dead, others in 
exile ; one has been forced from practice by age 
and ill health ; another has retired, voluntarily, to 
enjoy the luxury of ease; a third commands an 
army ; and a fourth is a court favorite, and thereby 
exempt from the toils of business. I too have 
known many reverses. I have been promoted, 
endangered, and promoted again by professional 
studies; been benefitted, injured, and again am 
benefitted by the friendship of good men. Count 
the years and the time is short, but seems an age 
if reckoned by vicissitudes. From such experience 
we learn the wholesome lesson never to despair, 
never to presume, since life’s revolving orb brings 
such diversities of fortune. And now, if you ask 
a reason for this letter,—it is my custom to com- 
municate all such reflections to you, in order to 
instruct you by the same precepts and examples 
which I use for my own self conduct. Farewell. 


TO HISPULLA. 


I know that you have ever been a pattern of 
domestic virtue, requiting your excellent brother's 
love with love as deep and warm; and that your 
affection for his daughter leads you to supply the 
place of the father she has Jost, as well as fulfil the 
duties of an aunt. Doubtless, then, it will give 
you the highest pleasure to hear that she is alto- 
gether worthy of her father, her aunt and her 
grandfather. Her natural sense is excellent, and 
her household economy admirable: she loves me 
well, and her love is the best pledge of conjugal 
virtue. Her literary taste, acquired from me, is 
sedulously cultivated. She possesses my works, 
and reads and even studies them indefatigably. 
When I have an important cause to argue, she is 
filled with solicitude; and if success attends my 
efforts, it gives her the deepest satisfaction. Du- 
ring its progress she stations emissaries, who report 
to her whatever approbation and applause my 
speeches excite, and whether the decision of the 
court is in my favor. When I recite a poem, she 
sits among the audience disguised with a veil, and 
listens to the praises bestowed with the greatest 
avidity and delight. She also sings my songs, and 
adapts them to the harp, that best of all teachers, 
love, supplying to her the place of a musical in- 
structor. From all this 1 confidently hope that 
perpetual and ever-strengthening concord will ce- 
ment our union; for her affections are not fixed 
upon my person, which declining years have now 
somewhat impaired, but on my character and fame; 
nor would a mind less elevated become a pupil on 
whose education your care and instructions had 


condemned by virtue or religion; and who, in fine, 
had been trained up to love me by your judicious 
influence and advice; for while you seemed to 
regard my mother with the respect and affection of 
a child, you were also in some sort my preceptress 
in boyhood, and in your partial view considered me 
as promising then al] that my wife thinks I now 
exhibit in maturer age. Let us both, then, offer 
you the most grateful acknowledgments,—I, as 
indebted to you for her, and she as recognizing a 
corresponding obligation, since the selection on 
both sides was made by yourself. Farewell. 


TO MONTANUS. 


You will be moved both to wrath and laughter 
when I have told you what otherwise you would 
never conceive. Onthe Tiburtine road, and within 
the first milestone, (I marked the place well,) is a 
monument to Pallas with this inscription: Jn re- 
ward of his fidelity and duteous obedience to his 
patrons, the Senate decreed him pretorian ornaments 
and fifteen millions of sesterces,*—but he, content 
with the honor, declined the gold. 1 have never 
marvelled, it is true, that dignities of state have 
oftener been the reward of fortune than of merit ; 
but this epitaph is a convincing proof how vain and 
worthless are such honors as those lavished on this 
filth and refuse of humanity ;+ honors which the 
scoundrelf presumed not only to accept, but in part 
to refuse, transmitting the fact to posterity in praise 
of his moderation. Yet why be angry ? It is better 
to laugh, that such men may know how little they 
gain when raised above their sphere merely to be 
laughed at. Farewell. 


TO THE SAME. 


You will have learned from a former letter that 
my attention was arrested by this inscription on 
Pallas’ monument: Jn reward, &c.§ I afterwards 
thought it worth while to examine the decree to 
which it referred ; and found it so copious and ful- 
some, that the magnificent epitaph appeared modest 
and humble by comparison. If those ancient dig- 
nitaries, Africanus, Achaicus, Numantinus and 
others, or even those of later years, Marius, Scylla, 
Pompey and the rest—for I will not descend lower— 
be compared with this court favorite, their honors 
will sink into meanness before the splendor of his. 
But the Senators themselves, shall we ascribe their 
decree to courtesy or necessity t Courtesy I would 
say, but that such a principle misbecomes so dig- 
nified abody. Necessity then !—but no man, how- 


ever wretched, need be reduced to this. Ambi- 
* About £121,093 15s. sterling. See Adams’ Roman anti- 
quities. 
+ ‘*in hoe cwenum, in has sordes.” 
t “ furcifer.” 





been bestowed ; who saw nothing under your roof 





§ Repeated at length in the original. 
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tion then, and the lust of rising in court favor! 
But who would consent to his own and his country’s 
infamy, for the sake of promotion in a State which 
offers its highest honors to the man who first flat- 
ters Pallas in the Senate? I pass by the fact that 
pretorian ornaments were pressed on a slave's 
acceptance, for they were slaves who offered them. 
I pass by the decree that the emperor would not 
only urge but compel Pallas to wear the golden 
rings, for the Senate's majesty forbids the praetor* 
towearirons. These are light matters and deserve 
but a passing notice. What follows demands more 
attention. The Senate gives Cesar thanks in 
Pallas’ name, (was the hall ever purified after such 
profanation ') because he had not only distinguished 
him with the highest honors, but had vouchsafed to 
the Senate the privilege of testifying its affection 
towards him. Certainly, for what could better 
beseem the Senate than to show its devotion to 
Pallas? It adds, that Pallas, (to whom they all 
professed themselves so much beholden,) might reap 
the well-earned reward of his singular fidelity and 
remarkable industry. You would think he had 
subsidized armies for the republic, or enlarged the 
bounds of its empire. To this it is added, since 
the grateful liberality of the Senate and Roman 
people could be displayed as well in no other way 
as by augmenting the resources of this most faith- 
ful and economical guardian of the royal treasure. 
This then was the Senate’s ambition, this the 
people’s triumphant joy, this the consummation of 
grateful liberality, that the Senate should be allowed 
to add to Pallas’ wealth by a lavish donation from 
the public treasury! Hear what follows: The 
Senate indeed wished to decree that fifteen mil- 
lions of sesterces should be presenled to him from 
the treasury ; and since his mind is so far removed 
from sordid avarice, that our public father should 
be earnestly entreated to compel him to yield to the 
Senate’s wish in this particular. For they had not 
power to decree that the refractory man should be 
dealt with by public authority ; and therefore Pal- 
las must be implored to indulge the Senate, and 
Cesar himself, his master, be called in lest his 
proud and intractable moderation should disdain the 
proffered fifteen millions. He did disdain their 
oblation, which was all he could do, and in that 
displayed more arrogance than if he had accepted 
it. Yet the Senate, humbly complaining, converts 
that too into praise, in the following pathetic words : 
But when our most excellent prince and public 
father, at Pallas’ request, desired that so much of 
the decree as related to giving him fifleen millions 
of sesterces from the treasury might be rescinded ; 
the Senate declared that they had willingly re- 
solved to offer that sum among the other honors 
decreed, as wn discharge of a public debt to the 
fidelity and diligence of Pallas; but that in this 


*In the absence of the consul, the praetor was em- 








they humbly obeyed their prince, because in any 
case they deemed it impious to oppose his will. 

Just imagine Pallas vetoing, as it were, the Senate's 

decree, moderating his own honors, and refusing, 

as too much, the fifteen million sesterces, yet con- 

senting to accept the pretorian ornaments as if they 

had been of less value. Imagine Cesar, in pre- 

sence of the Senate, obeying his freedman’s wishes, 

or rather commands—for the freedman ruled his 

patron, when his wishes prevailed before the Sen- 

ate. Imagine the Senate obsequiously declaring 

that they had gratefully resolved to decree Pallas 
that sum, with his other honors,—ay, and would 

have persisted in their purpose but for the empe- 

ror’s will, which it was impious to oppose in any 
thing. And so there was need both of his own 
modesty and of the Senate’s loyalty, to prevent his 
depriving the treasury of fifteen million sesterces. 
In this, forsooth, above all things else, they would 
have disobeyed, if disobedience had been pardonable 
in any thing. Did you think that was all !—wait 
a little and hear what follows: Wherefore since it 
is expedient that the emperor's beneficence, ever 
ready to commend and reward the well-deserving, 
should be published everywhere, and especially 
where it may most incite to similar good deeds ; in 
order that the distinguished fidelity, integrity and 
diligence of Pallas in the discharge of his duties 
may provoke an honorable emulation, it is ordered 
that the particulars related in large detail by our 
most excellent prince, on the 4th day of February 
last passed, with.the Senate’s decree made there- 
upon, be engraved on a brazen monument to be 
placed near the mailed statue of the deified Julius. 
It was not enough for the Senate hall to witness 
such shame; but the most conspicuous spot is 
selected that the’ record of infamy may be read 
both by contemporaries and posterity. They were 
pleased to perpetuate all the honors of this fas- 
tidious slave, those he disdained as well as those 
which, so far as the Senate was concerned, he 
actually bore. His praetorian honors, like ancietit 
treaties, like the sacred laws, are sculptured and 
inscribed on public monuments designed to be 
eternal. ‘To think that the prince, the Senate and 
Pallas himself should have exhibited such egre- 
gious—what shall I call it ’—for the arrogance of 
Pallas, the submission of the emperor and the 
abject servility of the Senate were thus decreed to 
be placed before the eyes of all the world! Nor did 
they blush to allege the reason of such meanness— 
the good and satisfactory reason, to wit, that Pal- 
las’ reward might provoke others to zealous emula- 
tion—so cheap and worthless were even those 
honors which Pallas scorned not to accept! Yet 
men of honorable family were found who desired and 
strove to obtain what they have seen bestowed ona 
freedman and promised to slaves. I heartily rejoice 
that my lot has not cast me upon those times, of which 





powered to convene or prorogue the Senate at discretion. 


the history scandalizes me as if I had lived in them. 
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You sympathize with me, I doubt not; for I know 
how frank and warm your heart is; and therefore 
you will more readily excuse me, as having shown 
too little rather than too much feeling, although in 
some places indignation may have transported me 
beyond epistolary propriety. Farewell. 





TO NEPOS. 


I have remarked that the sayings and doings of 
illustrious men and women are not always cele- 
brated in proportion to their heroism ; and this will 
appear by what Fannia told me yesterday. She is 
the grand-daughter of that Arria who was her hus- 
band’s solace and example in death. She related 
many things of her ancestor not inferior to that 
magnanimous act, though unknown to the world; 
and [ think you will be as well pleased to read the 
account as I was to hear it. Her husband Cecinna 
Petus and their son both lay ill at the same time, 
and as it then seemed, of mortal sickness. The 
son died, a beautiful boy of modest manners, and 
beloved by his parents as much for his excellent 
promise as because their child. His mother pre- 
pared the funeral and conducted the obsequies, 
concealing his death from her husband. On enter- 
ing his chamber, she pretended that the boy still 
lived and was recovering. When he inquired 
after his son, as he often did, she would say that he 
had rested well and had a fine appetite ; and when 
unable to suppress her tears, she would leave the 
room and abandon herself to’ grief ; then drying her 
eyes she would return with a serene aspect as if 
the mother’s anguish had been left without. It 
was a noble deed, certainly, to unsheath the steel 
and bury it in her breast, and then withdrawing the 
poniard, present it to her husband with those im- 
mortal and almost divine words, Patus, it is not 
painful. But a vision of eternal fame may have 
incited her to this; and therefore it displayed more 
greatness of soul when, without such a motive, 
she restrained her tears, concealed her grief and 
assumed the air of a happy mother while her son 
lay dead on his couch. Pztus was of Scribonia- 
nus’ party when he took up arms in Illyruim against 
Claudius; and on his leader’s death was arrested 
and brought to Rome. On entering the ship Arria 
prayed the soldiers for leave to accompany him, 
** because,” she urged, ‘* an ex-consul is entitled to 
servant’s assistance in preparing his food and 
making his toilet :—all this I will undertake alone.” 
Her entreaties were disregarded. She then hired 
a fishing skiff, and thus followed the ship. In the 
presence of Claudius, she said to the wife of Scri- 
bonianus, who had appeared as a witness in the 
case, ** Shall we listen to you, who bear to survive 
your husband thongh slain in your bosom ?”—from 
which it is plain that her high-spirited death was 
not the effect of asuddenimpulse. Besides, when 
Thrasea, her son-in-law, in deprecating her fatal 





Night. 
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purpose, said among other thiugs, ‘“ Would you 
have your daughter die with me if I were put to 
death ?” She replied, ‘1 would, if she had lived as 
long and happily with you as I with Petus.” Her 
friend’s anxiety increased, and they watched her 
more closely. She perceived it and said, * Your 
labor is vain; you may make my death a hard and 
painful one, but death in some form you can not for- 
bid.” With these words she sprang from the 
chair, and struck her head violently against the 
opposite wall, and immediately sunk to the floor. 
When consciousness returned, “I told you,” she 
said, “that I would find a rough road to death, if 
you denied a smoother one.” Now does not all 
this, through which she forced her way to death, 
seem more than her thrice famed It is not pain- 
ful, Petus !—and yet a halo of glory encircles her 
dying moments, while what I have told is buried in 
oblivion. Thus you see is proved what I first 
asserted, that the world’s applause is not always 
the meed of magnanimity. Farewell. 





NIGHT. 


BY E. B. HALE. 


“Oh! night, how queenly is thy majesty !” 


The maiden moon goes sailing by, 
In gallant, gallant trim ; 

And right and left the fading stars 
Hang flickering and dim. 


Bath'd in the soft and liquid light, 
Fair nature slumbering lies ; 
Hush’d is the busy hum of men, 

And clos’d the weary eyes. 


But ‘round and ‘round in merriest mood, 
Beneath the greenwood tree, 

The goblin trips the frolicksome reel, 
And sports in lightsome glee. 


And on the gently swinging boughs, 
And ’mid the quivering leaves, 

The elves of merry mischief full, 
Sing to the whispering breeze. 


And here and there, and ev’ry where, 
Along the flowery green, 

In joyous groups they cheerily trip, 
Around their Fairy-Queen. 


O, give me night, the glorious night, 
The moonbeams in the sky! 

*Tis the time to draw the breath of life, 
And a glorious time to die! 


Ay! time of times! fling off the coil, 
The weary chain unbind ; 
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O, who would tie the spirit up, 
Or bind the immortal mind ? 


So sings the Heaven-panting soul, 
Weary and worn with care ; 
Wooing the climes of purer light, 

That tread the upper air. 


But when the soul is bound to Earth, 
By many a tender tie ; 

Oh! ‘tis a hard and crushing thing, 
To lay one down and die! 


And when one’s very bosom-friends, 
Are bosom-friends no more ; 

And all the tender sympathies 
Of life and love are o’er ; 


O, ask the mourner not his grief, 
Bid not his tears to flow : 

His all of love and joy are gone, 
And what is left but wo! 


O, *tis a night for purest love ; 
Blest are the happy twain, 

Who gaze into each other’s eyes, 
With sympathising pain ! 


And blest are they who arm in arm, 
Sweet converse lingering hold, 

While Fancy smooths the rugged path, 
And strews the flow’rs of gold! 


Oh! if the human heart can thrill, 
With love’s divinest pow’r ; 

’Tis in the glorious summer-time, 
At night’s bewitching hour! 


When the maiden moon comes sweetly up, 
All beautiful and bland ; 

And breezes from the curling sea, 
Woo the alluring land! 


And streams with softer ripples run, 
And voices softer tell 

Those pleasant things that shall for aye, 
Within the memory dwell. 


And if there is a mournful time, 
Bereft of joy and gladness ; 

A dark distressing weariness, 
A lone and lingering sadness ; 


Or if around the human soul, 
No sympathy has wove 

The time-enduring tendril bands, 
Of joyfulness and love ; 


O, lonely is the glistening night, 
And lonely is the shade ; 

And lonely is the loveliest spot, 
Where truthful friends are laid; 


riendship. 











And lonely is the waterfall, 
Lonely, the gushing stream ; 

For life, with all its loveliness, 
Is but a lonely dream ! 





FRIENDSHIP. 
| Translated from the Italian. | 


Besides your parents and other near relatives 
that nature has bestowed upon. you, besides your 
instructors who have so richly merited your esteem, 
and whom you delight to reckon among your friends, 
you will probably experience a peculiar sympathy 
for others, whose virtues are less known to you, 
especially for young persons about your own age. 
When ought you to yield to this sympathy and 
when repress it? The answer is not doubtful. 

We owe our good will to all, but we ought not 
to carry it to the degree of friendship except for 
those who merit our esteem. Friendship is a bro- 
therhood, and in its highest sense, is the beau- 
ideal of fraternal attachment. It is the perfect 
harmony of two or three souls, never of a great 
number, that have become necessary to each other, 
that have found the greatest disposition to compre- 
hend each other, to render mutual assistance, to 
put a noble construction on each other's actions, 
and to incite each other to excellence. 

‘Of all associations,” says Cicero, “none is 
more noble, none more stable, than that which is 
formed by good men, when they are united by the 
bond of friendship and a congeniality of disposition.” 

Dishonor not the sacred name of friend, by giv- 
ing it to a man. of little or no virtue. One who 
contemns religion, one who takes not the greatest 
eare of his dignity, as a man, who does not feel 
that he ought to. honor his country by his talents 
as well as by his blameless conduct ; one who is 
an irreverent son OF a malevolent brother, though 
he were a wonder for the attractions of his person 
and the elegance of his manners, for the extent 
and variety of his learning, and even for some 
brilliant impulse to generous actions ; such a man 
ought not to prevail upon you to become his friend. 
Though he were to manifest for you the liveliest 
affection, admit him not to your intimacy ; the vir- 
tuous man alone has the requisite qualities for a 
friend. 

Before ascertaining a person to be virtuous, the 
mere possibility that he is not so, ought to confine 
you, in regard to him, within the bounds of gene- 
ral politeness. The gift of the heart is too impor- 
tant a thing; to be in haste to bestow it, is a cul- 
pable imprudence ; it is an indignity. Whoever 
attaches himself to degraded companions, degrades 





himself, or at least, draws their infamy upon him to 
his own disgrace. 
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But happy he who finds a worthy friend! Vir- 
tue, left to its own strength, often languishes; the 
example and approbation of a friend redouble it. 
Perhaps he is fearful at first, feeling himself in- 
clined to many faults, and not possessing a proper 
consciousness of his own merits; the esteem of a 
man that he loves, raises him in his own estima- 
tion. He still experiences a secret shame that he 
does not possess all the worth which the indul- 
gence of another supposes, but his courage increas- 
es by his efforts to correct himself. He rejoices 
that his good qualities have not escaped the notice 
of his friend ; he is grateful to him for it; he has 
the ambition to acquire other claims to his esteem, 
and thanks to friendship, we sometimes see a man 
advancing vigorously towards perfection, who was 
far from it, and who otherwise would have remain- 
ed so. 

Make no strenuous efforts to acquire friends. It 
is better to have none at all, than to be forced to 
repent of having chosen them with precipitation. 
But when you have found one, honor him with an 
elevated friendship. 

This noble affection has been sanctioned by all 
philosophers ; it is sanctioned by religion. We find 
some beautiful examples of it in Scripture: ‘* The 
soul of Jonathan was knit with the soul of David, 
and Jonathan loved him as his own soul.” But 


better still, friendship was consecrated by the Re- 
He pillowed upon his bosom the 


deemer himself. 
head of the sleeping John, and when he was sus- 
pended upon the cross, before he expired, he pro- 
nounced these divine words full of filial love and 
friendship: *‘ Mother, behold thy son,—Disciple, 
behold thy mother.” 

I believe that friendship, (I mean elevated, true 
friendship, which is based upon high esteem,) is al- 
most necessary to man to draw him away from his 
propensities to evil. It imparts to the soul some- 
thing poetical, a sublime and noble strength, with- 
out which he rises with difficulty above the miry 
slough of selfishness. Ed 

But this friendship once conceived and promised, 
engrave its duties upon your heart. They are 
many! nothing less than to render yourself all 
vour life worthy of your friend. 

Some persons advise us not to contract a friend- 
ship with any one, because it takes too strung a 
hold upon the affections, distracts the mind and 
produces jealousy ; but T hold with a very excel- 
Jent philosopher, Francisco di Sales, who, in his 
Philothea, calls this “ an evilcounsel.” He grants 
that, in the cloister, it may be prudent to guard 
against particular attachments : “ But in the world,” 
says he, “it is necessary that those should unite 
together, who wish to combat under the banner 
of virtue, under the banner of the cross. Men 
who live in an age where there are so many ob- 
stacles to be overcome in their way to Heaven, 
are like those travellers, who, in rugged and slip- 


pery paths, hold together for mutual support, in 
order to walk with greater security.” 

The wicked join hands to do evil. 
the virtuous combine to do good? 


Should not 
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Maiden! on whose placid features 
Childhood’s beauty lingers still, 
Who hast never known the shadow, 
Of a proud, imperious will, 


Dreary hours are dark before thee, 
Hours that try the soul they task, 
But the skies are starry o’er thee, 
Mercy grants what faith shall ask. 


Care can never soil thy spirit, 
Deepest grief shall soon depart, 
For thou'rt strong in all the aiding, 
Heaven sends the pure in heart. 


Bertha half sat, half reclined on a lounge, and 
played idly with the fragrant cluster of roses she 
held in her hand. Clara was busily occupied 
with her embroidery, and Herbert was reading 
aloud to them from that lovely prose-poem, the 
“Home” of Frederika Bremer. A sweet and 
tranquil summer afternoon was drawing brightly to 
its close, and the undisturbed beauty of the world 
without seemed not more peaceful than this trio of 
dreaming hearts. Her bertread well and feelingly, 
and he had reached the touching portion of that 
fascinating home-chronicle, which paints the melan- 
choly death of Henrich, his mother’s most gifted and 
best beloved, the “* summer-child” of many hopes 
and prayers. 

“Close the book, Herbert,” said Clara, as he 
paused at the conclusion of this sad scene, “ such 
pictures are uselessly sorrowful, and the impres- 
sion they leave is too painful. We take from life 
much that makes it great and glorious, by imagin- 
ing an early doom the ordinary lot of the unusually 
talented. Such records depress the spirit, and I 
do not like, even in fiction, to dwell on the disap- 
pointments of hope.” 

“ How different our tastes are!” returned Ber- 
tha; “I feel more sympathy with griefs and events 
like these, than with gayer ones, and to me there is 
something of a higher peace, a purer tendency, in 
the moral humility such tearful lessons teach us.” 

*‘ And is there not enough in the daily and hourly 
experience of our feebleness, in the frailty of our 
own best purposes, to teach us humility ?” replied 
Clara bitterly. ‘I would acquire in its stead strength 
and power, the strength to combat, the power to 
control circumstances, to mould them to what they 
were not, to what we will. It is time enough when 
disappointment inevitably comes, to learn passively 





to endure it.” 
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Herbert’s gaze was bent on her earnestly as she 





I am wretched. My interest in things around me 


uttered these words, and though he doubted her |is lessened, the poet’s page has lost its charm, and 
philosophy, he did not contradict the prond expres-| literature, the enchanting dream-world of my purer 


sions that so well became the impassioned beauty of, 


days, is no longer a source of pleasure. Fiction 


their speaker. And yet they awoke reflections in| wearies me; I am too really and earnestly sad to 


his mind, which grieved and perplexed him, and he 


felt as he marked the momentary and unconscious | fur of imagiary events. 


fnd entertainment in the portrayal, however skil- 
Society gives me but 


dejection which at times flitted over her faultless! momentary ¢xcivement and distraction; I return 


face, that the shadows were dark on her heart and 
that all was not peace within. ‘The elasticity of 
her youth—that charm which returns not—was pre- 
maturely vanishing and giving place to the care- 
tinted thoughts of womanhood, and he feared that, 
with all her brilliant endowments, her self-relying 
pride, she had none of the quiet, abiding principle, 
which brings even to the deluded visionary, an 
enduring hope and solace. Herbert dwelt on this 
calmly : there was no sentiment in his heart for her 
now but the true, deep solicitude of a brother’s 
affection, and that involuntary interest which ever 
follows the destiny of the one we loved first. He 
knew her faults well, and though he would wil- 
lingly have sacrificed much for her happiness, she 
was dear less for herself than as Bertha’s sister. 
He admired her too, as men aiways admire beauty, 
and he felt that sympathy in her aspiring tenden- 
cies, which the cultivated intuitively experience 
towards the mind which soars beyond the common- 
place aims of life, and strives, however unwisely, 
however vainly, to work out and realize the lofiier 
portion of its intellectual nature. There is in all 
the high spirits that have once hoped proudly and 
have watched the world well, an emotion of kind- 
ness, perhaps mingled with compassion, towards 
the ambitious, and it may be, that with Herbert 
this feeling strengthened, because he now regarded 
her tranquilly and philosophically. He had learned 
to reason on her character, to read at once its in- 
sufficiencies and its aspirations; he saw in them 
much to pity, yet something to approve, and he 
admired her more, because he loved her less. And 
well Clara knew this, and bitterly in her secret 
soul she felt and mourned it, and sumetimes as she 
looked on Bertha’s innocent and placid face and 
saw the guileless enjoyment of which it bore the 
lovely impress, she would turn away in irrepressible 
regret, and thoughts would overcast her spirit, whose 
sudden and envious sorrow startled and appalled her 
as they passed. 

“Ts all the purer and better portion of my nature 
lost?” She wrote thus in her diary, “have I suf- 
fered one dream to concentrate every gentler and 
softer feeling, to prompt every impulse, to sway 
every motive, and is all else harshness, despon- 
dency and wretchedness? I pause as I trace that 
word, for the habit of concealment has grown to 





from scenes of gaiety and my spirit feels its lone- 
liness the deeper from their contrast. I am too 
proud to appear melancholy, and the effort to seem 
happy is a constant trial. How ‘many such mental 
mysteries, such useless, and self-imposed martyr- 
doms as mine, the social world might show, and 
while each one mournfully feels his own depressing 
burden of care and its concealment, how little he 
sympathizes with those who, like himself, are living 
on in silent and passive endurance, and not one 
light word is restrained by a kind thought for the 
heart, perchance breaking beside him! We know 
not the mysteries that control our nature, that 
make our impulses marvels to ourselves, changing 
the tenor of our human destinies and altering the 
future for our souls, We divide all that is dearest 
in existence, pleasure is essentially a sympathy, 
and our joys are in part the property of others to be 
known and shared. But our griefs, life's shadows 
and its truths, the things that make us what we are 
and turn us aside from what we might have been, 
the haunters of our memories, the diggers of our 
graves—ah! they are wholly and undisturbedly 
our own, to be buried in the stillness of the heart 
that bore them, and covered with the dust of the 
hopes they broke.” ...... “ And yet I was 
created for something better and higher than this 
idle, complaining nothingness ; I have strong yearn- 
ings that might guide me upward to nobler aims, 
that might fulfil my holier dreamings. When I 
look on the past, brief and bright as it is for me, 
there is yet a se t of disappointment that so 
many of my itions should already have 
proved vain, that womanhood has so faintly 
sustained, so feebly worked ont the beautiful ideality 
of my childhood. It is a hard lot too, to be inces- 
santly pursued by this wild, tannting desire for the 
admiration of the many, and yet to have so little 
in common with them., I begin to believe that talent, 
accompanied by such imaginative tendencies, is 
nothing but a curse, and I would joyfully relin- 
quish every ray of intellectual superiority, to attain 
the placid peacefulness that sheds so holy, so change- 
less a lustre over my sister’s quiet and loving life. 
Well! this ean not endure for ever; all things will 
fade, even as hope fadeth, and we are but wanderers 
and strangers here, and pilgrims—whither ?” 
Bertha was alone, and her movements were 







be natural, and I can scarcely deal candidly with) quick and excited as those of one whose thoughts 


my own thoughts. 


1 would not willingly acknow-| were unuswally and painfully restless. 


Very dif- 


ledge even to myself that such a change has swept/| ferent from her ordinary composed and pensive 


over me, and yet I may as well Write as feel that 
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‘happiness, was the trace of shadowy care now 
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darkening her feitniet; as if a sell owen over 
its fairness. She oleae and locked the door of 
her apartment, and then, with a burst of irrepressi- 
ble tears, gave way to the only tumultuous sorrow 
that had ever raffled her tranquil exis‘ence. 

Ah!.it is a dark and fearful thing, the youn 
soul's first realization of its power to suffer, its 
to yield to the trespasser it strives in 

. “Many a shattered illusion is then 
trodden inthe dust, and numberless are the enchant- 
ing hopes that then take their final flight for heaven. 
The shade may pass from the dreamer, but the 
mind has learned to doubt; fear for the future 
blends with enjoyment of the present, the sunshine 
has grown paler, and many anxious hours of ques- 
tioning and regretting Jie beyond the mournful 
threshold of youth's first real grief. 

For several minutes Bertha could not restrain 
her tears, and rested her head on her hands in trem- 
bling and agitated silence. Then the unfailing 
resource of her heart returned to soothe her, and 
when she again looked up, there was peace on her 
brow ; reliance had brought her composure, and 
prayer had bade her look upward and be strong. 
And trely hers was no idle repining, but earnest 
cause for tears and’prayers lay heavy on her spirit. 
She was about voluntarily to dissipate the loveliest 
vision of her life, to put aside the radiant delusion 
of her earnest love, to give to one affection the 
priceless offering of another. She had observed 
of late the depression hovering around Clara, her 
listlessness and dejection, and that petulant, sar- 
castic bitterness of tone and speech which be- 
tokens a mind diseased. She had watched her 
closely with devotion’s unerring, solicitude, and 
gradually the dark truth dawnedsupon her, and 
from the true tenderness of her own nature, she 
learned rightly to divine the existenc 
love. It was a terrible thought to Bertha that she 
had, however innocently, interfered with her sis- 
ter’s happiness, and none knew the voiceless suffer- 
ing with which day by day she ‘continued her silent 
observation, and gathered a thousand trifles to con- 
firm her first suspicions. Herbert, too, she scanned 
narrowly ; she saw his eye follow Clara’s graceful 
movements in unconcealed admiration ; she heard 
his eager and ardent replies e@ingeonversation ; ; she 
felt that he was interested in her sister's views 
and character, but more than this, not even her 
watchful investigation .could detect. She dis- 
covered in his conduct nothing to regret, no change 
nor swerving, and she marked this with a thrill of 
pride in the knowledge that one who had _ been so 
dear, so well deserved such preference. And yet, 
she believed that if unshackled by another engage- 
ment, his feelings of interest might be fostered into 
something warmer, and with the inherent humility 
of her character she fancied he would perhaps be 
happier with Clara than with her. Bertha's esti- 
mate of her own virtues was lowly and unjust, she 














was prone to doubt ber capability of inspiring love, 
and to fear her ability to retain it. Her doubts 
and feats on this subject were morbidly acute, and 
she had none of the vanity and self-approval, which 
wou'd have successfully combatted their represen- 
tations. It never for a moment occurred to her 
that Herbert knew best how to promote his own 
happiness, and that while Clara was more ardently 
admired, she might be more fervently beloved ; but 
even to enter into such competition seemed like 
inflicting a wrong on one she believed almost per- 
fection. She did not perceive the selfishness, the 
lack of self-control in Clara's giving place to the 
sentiments she experienced, and the want of that 
high and compensating principle, which can unhesi- 
tatingly sacrifice all things to its innate sense of 
right. It seemed to Bertha so natural that Her- 
bert should be loved, and there was so evident an 
effort on her sister’s part to conceal, if not to con- 
quer her emotions, that the less favorable view of 
the case never appealed to her judgment, and she 
remembered only that Clara was altered and un- 
happy. 

It was with meditations and intentions like these 
that Bertha had sought solitude to commune with 
herself, and which finally determined her to be no 
longer a hindrance to Clara’s tranquillity. Sor- 
rowful enough were her vivid dreamings, as step 
by step imagination wandered forward, and unrolled 
the sad chronicle of long and lonely years to be. 
And yet with all, a gleam of comfort blended and 
she was strong in the true consciousness of her 
own purity, and felt an honest pride in the self- 
command that proved itself so intense in its hidden 
power to sacrifice. But frequently in the time 
that came afterwards, did she look back on the 
reflections and resolutions of that hour in sorrow- 
ing wonder, and marvel at the delusions which had 
made such visions hers: and alas! the period 
arrived too, when she realized that these struggles 
were all unavailing to secure her sister’s peace, for 
Clara’s was one of the minds whose unrest lies 
within, and for whom external circumstances, how- 
ever favorable, can bring but temporary content- 
ment. 

And yet who that has resignedly suffered, shall 
say such trials are in vain, if they lead thought 
onward a single step toward its better bourne, if in 
stealing bright realities from this world, they add 
brighter hopes to the everlasting treasures of 
another ? 

That evening Bertha completed a closely written 
letter, and though her cheek was wan, and her hand 
trembled, as it traced Herbert's address, there was 
neither shrinking nor faltering in the spirit that had 
knelt down in its trusting simplicity and humility, 
and found consolation and repose. 


Jane Taytos WortHineron. 
Chilicothe, Ohio. 
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GERALDINE. 


BY HENRY B. HIRST, 
Author of “ Isabelle,” “ The Burial of Eros,” &c. 


The martins twitter ’neath the eaves, 
The swifts adown the chimney glide, 
The bees are humming ’mid the leaves 
Along the garden side ; 
The robin whistles in the wood, 
The linnet on the vane, 
And down the alder-margined lane 
The throstle sings, and by the flood 
The plover pipes again. 


But ah! alas, alas, no more 
Their merry melodies delight— 
No more along the river’s shore 
I watch the swallow’s flight; 
And bees may hum, and birds may sing, 
And silver streamlets shine, 
But on the rocks I sit and pine 
Unheeding all, for thought will cling 
To nought but Geraldine. 


' Oh! Geraldine, my life, my love! 


I only wander where we met 
In emerald days—when blue above 
The skies were o’er us set-— 
Along the glens, and o’er the vales, 
And by the willow tree, 
I wander, where, at even, with thee 
I sung the songs and told the tales 
Of olden chivalry. 


I stand beneath the sombre pines 
That darkle all thy father’s hall, 
Begirt with noisome ivy vines 
That shroud me, like a pall. 
Aye, there, where ruin frowns around, 
Until the cock doth crow, 
I watch thy window-panes below, 
Upon the soddened, blackened ground 
Where nothing good will grow. 


I've watched thy lattice as before, 
To see the glimmer dimly pass, 
When thou wouldst open thy chamber door, 
Of lamp-light on the glass ; 
But no light from thy lattice peeps, 
And all within is gloom, 
And silent as a vacant tomb, 
Save when a bat, affrighted, cheeps 
In some deserted room. 


Why comest thou not! Night after night 
For many a long and weary year, 
"Neath many and many a May-moon’s light, 
I’ve waited for thee here. 
Aye, blackest night and wildest storm, 


Geraldine. vidiliansndtt Hunt's Poems. 
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"When frowning in the sky, 
Have glanced on me with lightning. eye, 
And charnel figures round my form 
Have gleamed and hurried by. 


Why comest thou not, or wilt thou soon? 
The crimson sun doth wax and wane ~ 
Day after day ; the yellow OOM rs 
Gildeth thy casement pam 
Night after night; the stars are ) 
Expecting thee; the breeze, | 
Rastling among the dreary trees,” 
Sighs for thee, with a woful wail, 
Who art beyond the seas. 






They tell me thou wilt never come, 
Alas! that thou art cold and dead, 
And slumbering in the green sea, foam 

Along a coral bed— 
That shriekingly thy ship went down 
Beneath the wailing wave, 
And none were near to heed or save ; 
And they smile to see my frown— 
To hear ma groan and rave. 


Thou dead! no, no, it cannot be, 
For, if thou wast, thy ghost had kept 
The solemn trist thou madest with me 
When all save passion slept— 
Thy ghost had come and greeted me, 
And bade me he at rest, 
And long ere this upon my breast 
The clod had lain, and I with thee 
Were roaming mid the blest. 
Philadelphia, April, 1844. 





REMARKS 





Semper ego auditor tantum, nunquamne reponam, 
Vexatus toties rauci. Theseide Codri? 
Juvenal. 


No. I. 


LBicH HUNT. 

‘Kid pheGade ‘ 
We propose to lev ve > a few essays to the ex- 
amination of some ofthe late aspirants for im- 
mortality in Englishg poetry, weighing the claims 
advanced for them by théir admirers with their 
merits as shown in their works, The complaint 
has often been made, and unfortunately not. with- 












out reason, that Ameriéan. ‘criticism is apt to be 
| wanting in courage, when applied to foreign produc- 
‘tions. The ipse dixit of the Edinburgh, or. the 
Quarterly, is too frequently taken by us as a bolus— 
swallowed down and digested without question or 
examination; and itis frequently even worse. An 
English author is praised by his own clique, who 


raise a storm of applause over the chickeg of their 
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; a ching ; we hear the echo of their mock 
rae n SA villing down the wind, and, too distant to 

certain its real nature, take it up and roll it back 
again, much to the amusement of the true thun- 
derers at home, who perhaps have been all the 
while laughing at the paltry Salmoneus. Again, 


in England there are numerous critics ever on the 


look out for a novelty, and perpetually eager to be 
“ verers and patrons of some great, but hidden 


genius. + These men fasten on every new pvetas- 
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It wad be an interesting thing to trace the rise 
and progress of this peculiar sect, though it would 
take too much space, and too much time at pre- 
sent. Undoubtedly Shelley and Coleridge may 
be considered as its founders; but the cloak, which 
;adorned the shoulders of these prophets, serves 
but to expose and heighten the deformities of the 
pretenders, who are endeavoring by its assistance 
to impose their trivialities on the public for in- 
spired dreamings: Some few credulous souls have 





ter, every unfledged tacker of rhymes, and proclaim | been taken in, as by Father Miller and Prophet Joe 
him “the master spirit of the age,” “the com-| Smith, but the imposture will soon be discovered, 


mencement of a poetical revolution,” with sundry | 
other stereotyped phrases, which have no doubt | 
wearied our readers as frequently as they have | 
These catchwords are sent from mouth | 


ourselves. 
to mouth among this set, and we, good, easy yan- 
kees that we are! take it all for Gospel, and won- 
der at the fungus reputations which thus appear 
to spring up in a night, while they may notwith- 
standing be totally unknown to the class of readers 
who give the real and final stamp of approbation. 

These reflections have just been stimulated anew 
in us by the perusal of” work—* The New 
Spirit of the Age,*by Rv H. Horne. The author, 
himself a poet, thoagh of “eo great celebrity, in his 
remarks on the English rhymers of the present 


day, shows a singular degree of partiality towards | 


the ideal dreaming school which seems to have so 
completely spread its influen¢e over the recent| 
English poetry. We are ‘still free from it—may 
we continue so! Mr. Horne’s predilections may 
be summed up in a word,—he considers Alfred 
Tennyson as a greater poet than Byron, and exalts 
Leigh Hunt to an equality with Wordsworth, whom 
he regards as the poet of the age. Such criticism, 
however, can not endure long. True poetry can. 
be understood by the many, and such alone will 
live. It does not require a, parate education to 
enable a man to appreciate an and enjoy Shakspeare, 
or Milton, or Byron,—they wrote for the universal 
mind, and in language not to be mistaken. It is 
only the pretenders, the smaller fry, the minnows 
of these tritons, whose readers must undergo a 
tthe mind for a proper 

is. These poets 
as they are in re- 
1ey appear in a self- 
Jed followers gradu- 
y tone of mind, until 
ality, no natural food, and 

n the energy and. power “ the real mas- 


created world, and 
ally assume the ‘sa 
they can Telish no” 


shrink fr 


ters 0 ; 

‘ when he read his * Lady of “the Lake” to a neigh- 
boring farmer, and judged of its merit by the effect 
it produced on an acute, but uneducated mind. Sach 
we find to be the case with all those poems which 
the world has pronounced immortal, and such will 
it be, long after the present school of dreamers has 
vanished and been utterly forgotten. 


_and the quacks consigned to their native oblivion. 
Among the most conceited and outré of the pre- 
sent race of bards may be named Leigh Hunt. 
His literary history is rather a curious one. At 
the age of sixteen, he published quite a ponderous 
volume of poems, singularly good, considering his 
age, but totally worthless in every other point of 
view. He then appeared as an essayist, and gain- 
ed some little attention by his youth and the strength 
with which he delivered his opinions. ‘This con- 
tinued for a number of years, during which he 
chiefly contributed to a paper named the Examiner, 
conducted by his brother John, until for some lie 
bellous expressions towards the Prince Regent 
they were prosecuted, and were foolishly impris- 
oned for two years. This, of course, stimulated © 
Hunt's vanity, warm enough before, and inflated 
by the applause consequent on his youthful efforts, 
raising him, in his own opinion, to the dignity of a 
martyr. While in prison, he published “ The 
Descent of Liberty, a Masque,” and on leaving it, 
his “ Story of Rimini,” the greater part of which 
was written during his incarceration. Since then, 
his efforts in verse have not been frequent. “ Foli- 
age” appeared in the course of some two years 
after the Rimini, and then his Pegasus took a 
long rest. Some years since he produced a drama 
or too, and more lately a volume of “ Tales in 
Verse.” These constitute nearly the whole of 
his poetical attempts. During this time, the tory 
journals, of course, took every opportunity of at- 
tacking such a man, and the savage criticism of 
Gifford, and the coarse personalities of Wilson 
were poured on him unsparingly. He was praised 
in the Whig Reviews, when mentioned, but it was 
done timidly, more for the man than the poet, and 
they evidently saw that the wisest course lay in 
letting him alone. He laid himself open in his 
works to every kind of attack, and yet, it must be 
confessed that he was frequently treated with more 
harshness than he deserved. Wilson's critical lec- 
ture upon his “ Choice,” in the “* Noctes Ambro- 
sian,” is perhaps as well executed and ferocious 
a mixture of criticism and personality as the annals 
of magazines can afford. ‘These assaults continued 
fora number of years, and he was constantly ex- 
hibited on the pillory of abuse for the amusement 
of the profane,—but now times have changed with 
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se him. some time leapeie before he publistii any thing 
Id to be compared, have disappeared. Byron, Shel-| more in a poetical form, and during that time he 
e- ley, Scott, Coleridge, Campbell and Southey, have | appears to have formed that system of poetry to 
ay gone, while Moore, Wordsworth, Rogers, and all | which he has since adhered. This system js, in 
ch ' who remain, are mute, or nearly so. ‘The critics reality, a kind of cockney variety of Wordsworth’s, 
es ‘ must therefore lower their ideas, and Hunt will | enriched with an admixture of the faults of the old 
he bear a very tolerable comparison with Tennyson, | English poets, and pedantic allusions to the an- 
ce Barry Cornwall, Haynes Bayley, Eliza Cook, et | cients, particularly the Greeks. It can readily be 
n- hoc genus omne, and thus, in his old age, he is/ seen, that such a plan would materially injure the 
ve reaping the harvest of praise that was denied him | effect of the highest genius, and it is therefore not 
o FF in his youth, Pity that the latter fate were not a8 | surprising that it destroys the little With which 
od, well deserved as the former! Even Christopher | Leigh Hunt has been blessed. 4% 
no. | Oe North turns round and condescends to approve of| This system is more particularly carried out in 
e- ff his former “ re del Cocknio Parnaso.” “The Story of Rimini” than igany other of his 
ot. py Such has. been his literary history. The revul- poems, and as that is at once the most ambitious 
At — sions of favor which he has experienced were shared | and the best of his productions we will @xamine it 
yas alike by Wordsworth and Coleridge, but not in s0 | more particularly as an exemplification of his merits 
his great a degree, and, at the same time, much better |and demerits. The story itself is excellently 
of merited. The chief wonder would appear to be, adapted for the purposes of the poet; it has great 
in- how a man with no more talents than Hunt pos-| capabilities, and the little episode which Dante has 
»th sesses could manage to attract so much attention | nade of it in his Commedia Divina, touched, as it 
on- through so long a series of years. But this admits | ; is, with the hand of a master, is considered as the 
he of aneasy explanation. Ever since the year 1801, | 1 oc¢ beautiful passage sin iat oveak ; Hunt's 
er, in which he commenced his authorship, he has been production is in {parts @itit fer times 
ie Sindustriously engaged in writing and sending forth | »:.06 to the path at is ‘abr tine- 
ent + his works, both in prose and poetry, to the world. ally interposing is better 
is ’ His intense vanity, apparently, will never suffer poetry and injuri is most striking 
ted “Ma chim to be at rest unless he has the satisfaction of passages. agli’ : 
ted knowing that some one is writing or talking about)” py, poem. ; tion of a fine 
rts, him; which pleasure he can generally procure by spring movin i af TE oy OM 
fa his smartness and some natural talent. boast, for he i aeeeaicions when 
"he Considering the length of time during which he speaking of ‘nat 
it, has been engaged in writing poetry, his productions . ae 
ich in that branch of literature are singularly few and| “The sun is u tis a morn of May 
en, insignificant. It may be that he writes with diffi- poe. old Ravenna’s clear-shown towers and bay. 
: . ee A morn, the loveliest which the year has seen, 
oli- culty, and employs much time in finishing and pol- fhiaie se ya epttade pattcoth with all ite sonia 
ars ishing. If so, he has the happy art of concealing For a-watmisep; and gentle reins at night, 
. 3 his art, for his poetry all seems as if it were written | fy.ve left a sparkling welcome for the light, 
am “‘stans pede in uno,” without the slightest care,| And there’s @@rystal clearness all about ; 
in either in the composition or revision. We would Artiste. 2 re wh = 2 a maa 
. of rather pat him in the class to which wasnt or The smoke goes dancing from the cottage testes 
ory signed himself, “ rard et perpauca loquentis. This And when you4ilite you uly ieataconil 
at- is in poetry, for his prose essays and works are in-| of bubbling springs about the grassy soil ; 
n of numerable as the leaves of Vallombrosa, and in| And all the scene in short,—sky, earth and sea, 
son one of his autobiographies he acknowledges, that} Breathes like a paisresed face that laughs out openly.” 
‘sed some of them are superior to any of his verses,— Now this és ¥ quite pretty, notwithstanding 
was a truth he does not much relish. . _|the faults of. st the air of jauntiness and 
and It might be expected, that in poems extending smartness ane sit. These blemishes, 
ry in over so many years, there would be observable a | however, ities Simm [with the whole poem, 
his great difference in style and overs Ving a and, indagdeid kably free from them, con- 
t be is scarcely the case. After his “ Juvenilia sidering that it was written by Hunt. 
10re * We will say no more concerning this production. Con-| Our author then proceeds to deseribe the scene 
lec- sidering it as poetry, it is beneath criticism, and we will | in Ravenna where Guido, the Prince, is aw aiting 
bro- only quote his own remarks on it (Autobiography prefixed | the coming of “bold Giovanni, Lord of Rimini,” 
ious et Descent of bret p. 4.)_“ My viele it Aap to whom his fair daughter is to be married. There 
ut not my wi ve ieces ‘were’ written wi sulncien ° a 3 
imitative Sia te that is all. I had read Gray, asda © PSF, long description of the gorgeous train of 
I must write something like Grey ; | admired Collins, and perfectly true, (except that the poems are not exactly like 
ex- I must write something like Collins; I adored Spenser, Gray's, Collins’ and Spenser’s), and no doubt, if he lives 
nent and J must write a long allegorical poem, filled with “‘ne’s,” forty years longer, he will have as just an idea of his sub- 
with “whilom’s” and personifications like Spenser.” This is sequent efforts. 
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the expected ‘Re extract a fom lines 
as a specimen. 


a With various earnestness the crowd admire 
Horsemen and horse, the motion and the attire. 
Some watch as they go by, the riders’ faces, 
Looking composure, and their knightly graces ; 
The life, the carelessness, the sudden heed, 
The body curving to the rearing steed, 

The patting hand that best preserves the check 
And r the quarrel up with a proud neck. 


thigh road pressed, with spanning palm upon it, 
And the jerked feather swaling in the bonnet. 
Sy 
Others the horses and their pride explore, 
Their jauntiness behind and strength before ; 
The flowing bae firm chest and fetlocks clean, 
The brand hing veins, ridging the glossy lean, 
hing sleekly, the projecting eye 
to the stander near looks awfully, 
_ —. in its compactness free, 
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 eaaonatit The startahd Aniitch os if they felt the comb, 
, mt mouths that fling about the creamy foam, 
The snorting turbulence, the nod, the champing, 
The aa 3 a gpd the fiery tramping,” 






















re Aw t. considered 
orous piece of 
e will be able 
4% it, for instance, 


















And’ he ever | r Atinéss behind” 
of a horse, while cértainly a ¢ win st back” would 
_ render him very unfit for the on addle, - Altogether, 
who that ever knew any thin; a | horse would 






pretend to describe one of th 2 fashion ? It 
is just what might be expected f om a cockney, 

who about once in five years enjoys the opportu- 
nity of seeing one out of harness. _As to the dic- 
tion, any remarks of ours would but injure the 
happy effect which it must produce on the reader. 
A couplet like 
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“The flowing back, firm chest, and fetlocks clean. 
The branching veins, ridging the glossy lean,” 


Or 


“‘ The thigh broad pressed, with spanning palm upon it, 
And the jerked feather, swaling im the bonnet,” 


near ae 
el . mana 


is enough to condemn the whole batch of cockney 
poets to the shades. “ 

But to proceed. The train passes on, and at 
last, while Guido and his fair daughter Francesca 
are anxiously looking for the bridegroom from the 
balcony of the palace, a voice 













“exclaims, ‘the prince! now—now !’ 
And, on a milk-white courser like the air 
A glorious figure springs into the square.” 


The author does not stop to inform us why the 
prince’s courser was like the air, (probably because 
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the next line ends with § mat ran goes on to 
say that Francesca falls in love, at sight, with this 
“glorious figure,” which she of course deems to 
be her husband—but her father has been too cun- 
ning for her. Extremely anxious to have the 
match take place, and knowing that 


“ She had stout notions on the marrying score,” 


he has had recourse to artifice. Giovanni of Ri- 
mini is a stern and bold warrior, but little used to 
the niceties of female intercourse, and, through 
the advice of Guido he has sent his brother Paulo 
to marry Francesca by proxy, and conduct her to 
Rimini. She, believing Paulo to be her destined 
husband, gives her consent, and finds ‘her mistake 
too Jate to retract it. Paulo is entangled by her 
beauty, and thus, in the first Canto, we have enough 
seeds of misery for the other three. 

The second Canto is occupied in detailing these 
various intrigues, and in describing the bride’s jour- 
ney home. From this we can extract but two lines. 


“ plashy pools, with rushes, 
About whose sides the swarming insects fry, 
Opening with noisome din as they go by.” 


The third Canto naively commences, after the 
following silly and egotistical fashion. 


“Now why must I disturb a dream of bliss, 
Or bring cold sorrow ’twixt the wedded kiss! 

Sad is the strain with which I cheer my long 

And caged hours, and try my native tongue. 

Now, too, while rains autumnal, as I sing, 

Wash the dull bars, chilling my sicklied wing, 

And all the climate presses on my sense, 

But thoughts it furnishes of things far hence, 

And leafy dreams affords me, and a feeling, 

Which I should else disdain, tear-dipped and healing,” &c. 


We suppose that as Milton deplores his blind- 
ness and his having “ fallen on evil days,” Hunt 
presumed that he might bemoan his two years’ im- 
prisonment, and the cold rains of Autumn which 
“washed the dull bars.” As might be expected, 
such a mistake carries its own punishment with it. 

He then draws the portraits of the brothers, 
Paulo and Giovanni. The latter is excellent as a 
character, and is only spoilt by the low and vulgar 
language used. 


“ Bold, handsome, able if he chose to please, 
Punctual and right in common offices, 

He lost the sight of conduct’s only worth, 

The scattering smiles of this uneasy earth, 
And, on the strength of virtues of small weight, 
Claimed towards himself the exercise of great. 
He kept no reckoning of his sweets and sours ;— 
He’d hold a sullen countenance for hours, 

And then, if pleased to cheer himself a space, 
Look for the immediate rapture in your face, 
And wonder that a cloud could still be there, 
How small soever when his own was fair.” 


Of course Francesca finds it difficult to love this 
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unengaging husband, being already smitten with 
his engaging brother. She sees all the affections 
and attentions, with which she endeavors to con- 
quer the unlawful love, thrown back upon her, and 
yet still she strives. 


“ And did she chance at times like these to hear 

Her husband’s footsteps, she would haste the more, 

And with a double smile open the door, 

And ask him, after all his morning’s doing, 

How his new soldiers pleased him in reviewing, 

Or if the boar was slain which he had been pursuing,” &c. 


In the meanwhile, the situation of Paulo was 
scarcely more to be envied. For some time he 
was unconscious of his love, and the description of 
his self deceit is admirably true to nature, with the 
same faults of language and expression. Thus 
they remain for awhile, each hour attaching them 
more strongly to each other, and opening their eyes 
to their true state, till, one fatal afternoon, they were 
reading the old tale of Launcelot— 


“ And Paulo, by degrees gently embraced, 

With one permitted arm her lovely waist, 

And both their cheeks, like peaches on a tree, 
Leaned with a touch together thrillingly ; 

And o’er the book they hung, and nothing said, 
And every lingering page grew longer as they read. 
As thus they sat, and felt with leaps of heart 
Their color change, they came upon the part 
Where fond Geneura, with her flame long nursed, 
Smiled upon Launcelot when he kissed her first. 
That touch at last through every fibre slid ; 

And Paulo turned, scarce knowing what he did, 
Only he felt he could no more dissemble, 

And kissed her lovely lips, all in a tremble. 

Sad were those hearts, and sweet was that long kiss. 
Sacred be love from sight whate’er it is. 

The world was all forgot, the struggle o’er, 
Desperate the joy. That day they read no more.” 


There is so much that is beautiful in the fore- 
going passage, that we have not the heart to criti- 
cize its faults as they deserve, even the “all ina 
tremble,” and we have only to regret the slight 
vulgarity of the concluding lines. Hunt had bet- 
ter have kept still closer to Dante. 

Giovanni soon discovers the intercourse between 
his brother and wife by her talking in a dream. 
He immediately rises and forces Paulo to follow 
him to the tilt-yard, where they fight; when Paulo 
throws himself on his brother’s sword and expires. 
His death is beautifully told, but Giovanni mourns 
over him in stuff like this— 

“T trust we reap at last as well as plough ;— 
But there, meantime, my brother, liest thou ; 
And Paulo, thou wert the completest knight, 
That ever rode with banner to the fight ; 
And thou wert the most beautiful to see, 
That ever came in press of chivalry ; 

And, for a sinful man, thou wert the best, 
That ever for his friend put spear in rest ; 
And thou wert the most meek and cordial, 
That ever among ladies eat in hall ; 

And thou wert still, for all that bosom gored, 


Francesca dies on biasing of Paulo’s end. Ac- 
cording to his last request, they are both buried 
together at Ravenna, and the poem concludes thus, 





“They say that when Duke Guido saw them come 
He clasped his hands, and, looking round the room, 
Lost his old wits forever. From the morrow 

None saw him after. But no more of sorrow. 

On that same night, those lovers silently 

Were buried iu one grave, under a tree. 

There, hand in hand, and side by side they lay, 

In the green ground;—and on fine nights in May 
Young hearts betrof&ed used to go there to pray.” 


The faults and beauties of the poem can easily 
be seen from the above extracts. The story is 
well developed and well told, and some of the 
scenes and characters are described with a fidelity 
which shows Hunt to be a man of some observa- 
tion in his own small sphere, though they are all 
so common-place, that they prove him to have had 
no conception of a character beyond the most ordi- 
nary kind. Bat all the good points of the poem 
are more than Overbalanced by the low poverty of 
the language, the @eeasiona ppulgarity of the ideas 
and the extreme ha 







As respects lan) rves in his profiibe; 
“ the prope Te etry is, in fact, nothing 
different fi I life, and depends for its 
dignity upor h and sentiment of what it 
speaks. idding a musical modulation to 


what a fine understanding might really utter in the 
midst of its griefs or enjoyments.” We do not 
intend to dispute this*point, which has been so often 
debated, or to repeat the arguments in favor of it, 
which have been already urged ad nauseam, and 
refuted ad misericordiam, but will only say that, 
granting the trath of Mr. Hunt’s proposition, he 
will still be convicted. He not only uses com- 
mon but valgar language, which certainly no “ fine 
understanding” would use under any circumstances ; 
and he commits the glaring error of not varying or 
rising with his subject. A man under the influ- 
ence of his passions of course speaks in a more 
elevated manner than when his mind is in a state 
of repose; but Hunt, writing in a forced style, is 
unable to catch even these common distinctions, 
and describes a fine spring morning in language as 
good, or better, than the scene of high wrought 
interest where Paulo 


‘could no more dissemble, 
But kissed her lovely lips all in a tremble.” 


It is really pitiable to be so completely brought 
down by the folly of the author as one must be by 
such expressions; and they are frequent, occur- 
ring on almost every, page. Thus, what can we 
say, when told that Duke Guido on hearing of his 
daughter's death, 


“looking round the room 





The kindest man that ever struck with sword.” 





Lost his old wits for ever,” 
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or the information that the Princess Francesca Another favorite crutch to assist the gouty feet 
j of his measure is the termination ‘ ness ;”’ * leafi- 
/ness” and “ lightsomeness,” he is very partial to, 
and the lament of Giovanni over the dead body of 2d uses them contioually, with ‘ sunniness,” 
his brother comes like a cold shower-bath upon | floweriness,” “ beamingness,” “ gladsomeness,” 
one’s feelings, really moved by his untimely fate. |“ rosiness,” ‘‘ surfy massiveness,” &c., &¢. Then 


It tempts us to throw down the book in disgust at W& are constantly meeting with “ sidelong,” as 


—— “had stout notions on the marrying score ?” 


the man who has so lessened himself. 


|“ sidelong deck,” “ sidelong eye, 


17 66 


sidelong hips,” 


ae sti | oe 
But it is not only in using low and vulgar phrases | (these we can partially understand, but what does 


that his language is bad. As Wilson says, he is“ re 
del Cocknio Parnaso,” and Bow-bell is heard through 
all the notes of his hand-organ. The passages 
that we have quoted above bear ample evidence of 
this. If more is wanted, his use of the words 
“‘ neat,” *‘ nice,” and “ fine’ would be sufficient to 
convict him in any court in Christendom. Nearly 
every thing of which he approves has one of these 
adjectives liberally bestowed on it, and frequently 
in places where none but a cockney would use 
them; but “ fine’ is his chief favorite.—we meet 
with it on almost every page. 


“ Some of the finest warri fs of the court.” 
“‘ Never was nobler finish, sight.” 


“ Reaching, with stately t at the Jine air.” 


80 finely suit,” &c. 


ds “a 
and in.the ‘“ Descent of Liberty,” he dignifies a 
good old man with the title of “ fine old Eunomus !” 

But, as if all this were not sufficient to destroy the 
effect of any language ever written, his style has 
to suffer still further degradation from his use of 
old and obsolete words, manufactured phrases, and 
out of the way terminations. This arises in a 
great measure from his admiration of the Eliza- 
bethan poets and his scorn of Pope and his school. 
Spenser is his great favorite, and, in adopting the 
faults of his versification, without its beauties, and 
in catching up an occasional word from him, Hunt 
no doubt, in the inmost recesses of his little heart, 
imagined that he was becoming, not a parodist, but 
a rival, 

Thus, we are continually meeting passages like 
the following from Rimini— 


“ With orange, whose warm | ’ 


“ And the far ships, lifting their veils of light 

Like joyful hands, come up with scattery light, 

Come gleaming up, true to the wished-for day, 

And chase the whistling brine, and swirl into the bay.” 


These adjectives like “‘ scattery” he is very fond 
of, and is continually manufacturing them when 
there is a halt in the metre to be filled up. Thus 
we have “ shiny peace,” *‘ a sphery strain,” “ sprin- 
gy-strengthed,” “ winy globes,” ‘‘ pillowy fields,” 
“‘clumpy bays,” “knify way,” “ pillowy place,” 
“‘grapy coats,” “ pinky lashes,” “‘ sweepy shape,” 
&c., and one of his sonnets commences 


“ A steeple issuing from a leafy rise 
With farmy fields in front and sloping green.” 





he mean by ‘‘ sidelong meekness !”—and “ sleek,” 
as “sleek sea,” “the mane hung sleekly,” or, 


‘“‘ For as the rack came sleeking on, one fell 
With rain, into a dell, 

Breaking with scatter of a thousand notes, 

Like twangling pearl; and I perceived how she, 
Who loosed it with her hand, pressed kneadingly, 
As though it had been wine in grapy coats, 

And out it gushed with that enchanting sound, 


Like a wet shower to the ground.” 
Nymphs. 


Pray, did Mr. Hunt ever see a dry shower of 
rain? 

Sometimes these conceited and outré words pro- 
duce a most ludicrous effect. A long poem called 
“The Nymphs,” in “ Foliage,” is full of them. 
Thus, 


“ There lie they lulled by little whiffling tones 
Of rills among the stones, 

Or by the rounder murmur, glib and flush, 

Of the escaping gush,” &c. 


Or, 


“ And there the Hamadryads are, their sisters, 
Simpler crown-twisters, 

Who of some favorite tree, in some sweet spot, 
Make home, and leave it not, 

Until the ignorant axe downs its fine head, 
And then the nymph is fled.” 


Or, 


“And now I find whose are the Jaughs and stirrings 
That make the delicate birds dart so in whisks and whir- 
rings.” 


Or, 


“ And hey! what’s this? The walls, look, 
Are wrinkling as a skin does, 

And now they’re bent 

To a silken tent, 

And there are crystal windows ; 

And look! there’s a balloon above 

Round and bright as the moon above !” 


But it is not only in expressions that we have to 
find fault with him, but frequently also in ideas. 
There is nothing, in any of his poetical works, 
really immoral or licentious,* but there is frequently 


* We have frequently been amused by the straightlaced 
morality of the tory critics who abused Hunt as the defen- 
der of evil passions in * Rimini,” while they praised to the 
utmost “ Parasina,” a story very similar in general outline. 
Not that we would for a moment institute a comparison 
between them, but surely, if the former is calculated to do 
harin, the infinite beauty of the latter would only heighten 
its powers of evil. 
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a ential vulgarity about him, especially when 
speaking of women, which is truly disgusting. 

For instance, how appropriate such passages as 
the following are, in a serious poem ! 


“ And for the poet, when he goes to hide him, 
From the town’s sight, and for the lass beside him.” 


But, when he gets among the nymphs, he lets 
his fancy run riot, 





“some upward eyed 
Feeling the sky, and some with sidelong hips 
O'er which the surface of the water slips.” 


It is not easy to understand the size of these 
ladies who were engaged in “ feeling the sky” 
while reclining on the surface of the ocean. 

Again— 


~ “some in the water sporting 
With sides half swelling out, and looks of courting.” 


Or, 


——‘“ another only shewed 
On the far side a foot and leg that glowed, 
Under the cloud; a sweeping back another, 
Turning her from us, like a suckling mother ; 
The next a side, lifting her-arms to tie 
Her locks into a flowing knot ; and she 
That followed her, a smooth down-arching thigh 
Ta ering with tremulous mass internally,” &c., &c. 


But enough and too much of this; we might 
pardon the downright vulgarity of these descrip- 
tions if they were in the least degree necessary to 
the conduct of a poem, and there are things fifty 
times worse in nearly all of our “classics,” but 
these are entirely gratuitous—merely introduced 
for their own sweet sakes, and to gratify the sus- 
ceptible feelings of the author. 

It is time now that we should turn to Mr. Hunt’s 
versification and harmony, a point on which he pro- 
fesses to have bestowed great attention, and to be 
able to teach like a master. He holds in utter ab- 
horrence Pope and all subsequent poets, down to 
Rogers and Crabbe ; he allows some credit to Dry- 
den, but he evidently and conscientiously believes 
that, since the days of Shakspeare and Spenser, 
no one has in reality been able to write an heroic 
line, with the exception of little Leigh Hunt. The 
fault he finds with Pope is the cant of the time in 
which he wrote—that of too much sameness, and 
a melody too unvaried. This, and the modest opi- 
nion of his own powers are not advanced in one 
place, or in two, but they are fixed ideas and as 
immutable in his mind as his system and style. 
On reference to the copious extracts made from 
“ Rimini,” (entirely at random with respect to the 
versification,) the reader will see what kind of ir- 
regular jangling metre he would substitute for the 
smooth and easy flow uf Pope’s lines. We sub- 
mit a few more specimens, taken almost without 
examination from the same poem, as proofs of his 


Vor. X—79 


— 


sense of both eyes and harmony, and they are 
such as may be found on every page without 
searching : 


“A little rainy, and towards night-fall chill.” 


“ Society her sense, reading her books, 
Music her voice, every sweet thing her looks.” 


‘“* Each by a blooming boy lightsomely led.” 
‘Some with a drag, dangling from the cap’s crest.” 


‘Some turning a trim waist, or o’er the flow 
Of crimson cloths hanging an arm of snow.” 


“ Of snortings proud, and clinking furniture.” 
“ As to afriend appreciated at sight.% 


‘“«¢ My master bade me say then,’ resumed he, ~— 
‘ That he spoke firmly when he told it me.’” 


‘“‘ Firmly to speak, and you firmly to hear.” 


“That he was forced this day, whether or no.” 


These three last examples, by the way, occur 
within the space of-five lines!» - 

These lines might ‘be considered as very indif- 
ferent prose, but being: ‘presented to us as poetry, 
they could scarcely be excused in a poetaster with 
six months’ practice.» an old rhymer like Hunt, 
who is continually enligt the world on the 
subject, and abusing his petiors for being better 
than he, they are ludie y unpardonable. But 
it is part of his “ system,” and*he therefore per- 
severes in it to the destruction of the little plea- 
sure left his reader by his 8tyle and manner ; though 
he modestly informs us it his preface that in wri- 
ting thus, he is merely*doing what Chaucer and 
Shakspeare did! ° ms, 

One of Hunt’s most romaskabte productions is 
his little collection of poems entitled “Foliage.” 
The said “ Foliage” is, with the true diffidence of 
genius, divided into“ Greenwoods,” or original 
poems, and “ Evergreens,” or translations. Byron 
once pronounced the volume “ the’ most. monstrous 
centaur ever begotten by Self-Esteem upon a Night- 
mare ;” but this, we presume, was in one of those 
fits of morosity during which he used to abuse 
every one for the pleasure of saying the hardest 
things he could. The main features of the work 
in question, according to the author, (see preface,) 
are “a love of sociality, of the country, and of the 
fine imagination of the Greeks.” The latter is 
evinced in the translations, of whic more a 
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quoted will abundantly testify, thog#b he is con- 
tinually prattling about it, and occasionally break- 
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_ tion containing so glowing a picture of dinner and 


ing out into fits of enthusiasm, such as evinced in 
the following charming couplet— 


“ The two divinest things this world has got, 
A lovely woinan in a rural spot! !” 


With regard to the “ love of sociality,” his claims 
to that are chiefly founded on his epistles to various 
friends. A few lines from one to Hazlitt will be 
guite sufficient as a sample. He is describing a 
visit in anticipation. 


“Then have Mozart touched on our bottle’s completion, 
Or one of your fav’rite trim ballads venetian :— 

Then up for a walk, before tea, down a valley, 

And so to come back through a leafy walled alley, 

In which the sun peeping, as into a chamber, 

Looks gold on the leaves, turning some to sheer amber; 
Then tea made by one, who, although my wife she be, 
If Jove were to drink it, would soon be his Hebe, 
Then silence a little,—a creeping twilight,— 

Then an egg for your supper, with lettuces white, 

And a moon and friend’s arm to go home with at night.” 


Now this exactly fulfils a cockneys idea of “love 
of sociality” in which the “ bottle,” the “tea,” the 
“egg” and “lettuces white” are a necessary ingre- 
dient, and if Hazlitt was able to resist an invita- 


supper, not to forget the tea, he must have been 
made of as stern stuff as Jeremy Bentham him- 
self, who never stirred: out of his house. At all 
events, Hunt appears to relish it very much, for he 
gives us twelye or fifteen pages of similar non- 
sense, of which the above is a rather favorable spe- 
cimen, revealing a.number ot secrets in the house- 
hold economy of Mrs. Hunt and himself. But 
whenever he attempts to be light and sportive, he 
misses it sadly: Take for instance the opening 
lines of a long address to a musical box. 


“ Hallo !—what !—where ?—what can it be 
That strikes up so deliciously ? 

I never in my life—what, no! 

That little tin-box playing so? 

It really seemed as if a sprite 

Had struck among us swift as light, 

* * ° 
Touching out, smooth, clear and small, 
Harmony, and shake and all, 

Now upon the treble lingering, 
Dancing now as if ’twere fingering, 
And at last, upon the close, 
Coming with genteel repose.” 


And here is a part of a long ode upon his son. 
It should have entitled him to the laureateship. 


Sra = ‘ Ah little ranting Johnny, 


chai ie. Shi 
“So shristaul om the Tatler, 
My Bacchus in his glory, 


My tricksome Puck, my Robin, 
Who in and out come bobbing, 
As full of feints and frolic as 
That fibbing rogue Autolycus, 
And play the graceless robber on 
Your graver brother Oberon,— 
Ah Dick, ah Dolce-riso, 
How can you, can you be so? 

* * * 
And when we home must jog, you 
Shall ride my back, you rogue, you, 
Your hat adorned with fine leaves, 
Horse-chesnut, oak, and vine-leaves, 
And so, with green o’er head, John, 
Shall whistle home to bed, John.” 


This is certainly a very pleasing exhibition of 
paternal fondness and partiality, and proves the 
author to be a very respectable and affectionate 
papa, though he does complain of his offspring’s 


“ getting me expenses 
By losing balls o’er fences,” 


yet we can not, in our moral blindness, see the pro- 
priety of publishing three pages of such balder- 
dash to prove it. 

In a very different strain are some lines to a son 
on a sick bed. Simple description of natural feel- 
ing is sure to please, and on reading these verses 
we are ready to excuse the numerous faults of ex- 
pression, and to regret the “system” which has 
induced him to incur them. We had intended to 
have extracted the whole piece, but are already 
exceeding our limits, and must be content with a 
few stanzas. 


“Sleep breathes at last from out thee, 
My little, patient Boy, 
And balmy rest about thee 
Smoothes off the day’s annoy. 
I sit me down and think 
Of all thy winning ways, 
Yet almost wish, with sudden shrink 
That I had less to praise. 


Thy sidelong pillowed meekness, 
Thy thanks to all that aid, 
Thy heart, in pain and weakness, 
Of fancied faults afraid, 
The little gentle hand 
That wipes thy quiet tears, 
These, these are things that may demand 


Dread memories for years. 
* * . 


To say “he has departed,” 
“His voice”—“ his face”—“ is gone ;” 
To feel impatient-hearted 
Yet feel we must bear on; 
Ah! I could not endure 
The whisper of such woe 
Unless I felt this sleep ensure— 


That it will not be so.” 
* . . 


With respect to Mr. Hunt's appreciation of “ the 





My little cor-di-fiori, 


fine imagination of the Greeks,” we think it not 
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impossible that he may do so, in himself, nae most 
certainly, nothing that he has ever written would 
tempt one for a moment to believe it. 

Take for instance the following passage from 
Homer. He says, in his preface, that his transla- 
tions from the Iliad are an experiment to render 
the Mezonian with as much energy as possible. 
As usual, he makes his favorite mistake of adopt- 
ing vulgarity for vigor. 

Priam, in lamenting the death of Hector, ad- 
dresses his surviving sons thus, 


“ Off with a plague, you scandalous multitude, 

Convicted knaves, have you not groans enough 

At home that thus you come oppressing me ? 

Or am | mocked, because Saturnian Jove 

Has smitten me aud taken my best boy ? 

But ye shall feel yourselves, for ye will be 

Much easier for the Greeks to rage among 

Now he is gone: but I, before I see 

That time, and Troy laid waste and trampled on 

Shall have gone down into the darksome house.” 
So saying, with his stick he drove them off 

And they went out, the old man urged them so. 

+ . * * 
««___ Be quicker, do, and help me, evil children, 
Down-looking set! Would ye had all been killed, 
Instead of Hector at the ships! oh me! 

Cursed creature that I am! | had brave sons, 
Here in wide Troy, and now | can not say 
That one is left me. Mestor like a God, 
And Troilus my fine-hearted charioteer, 

And Hector, who, for mortal, was a god, 

For he seemed born, not of a mortal man, 
But of a god; yet Mars has swept them all; 
And none but these convicted knaves are left me, 
Liars and dancers, excellent time-beaters, 
Notorious pilferers of lambs and goats ! 
Why don’t ye get the chariot ready and set 

The things upon it here, that we may go ?”* 


It is really difficult to understand the mental 
obliquity which could so degrade this noble pas- 
sage, and then flatter itself for its “vigor.” Yet, 
after such an attempt he has the audacity to turn 
round and remark that “ Pope, in that elegant 
mistake of his, in two volumes octavo, called 
Homer's Iliad, turns the Dodonean oak of his 
original into smooth little toys.” We are no great 
admirers of Pope’s Homer, yet we would not de- 
grade it by naming it in the same day with Hunt’s 
travesties of some of the finest passages in the 
Iliad. If we were to follow out his elegant meta- 


* We suspect that while Mr. Hunt was cogitating upon 
this last couplet, during a rural walk near Hampstead, he 
overheard some retired cheesmonger, about to take a jaunt, 
rating his servants for laziness, and using the same words 


“Why don’t ye get the buggy ready and set 
These here things upon it, that we may go?” 


This being what “a fine understanding might utter in the 
midst of its griefs and enjoyments,” the bappy inspiration 
seized him, he added “ musical modulation” to it, and the 


Leigh Hunt's rane. 








aan given above, we | ele truly say that his 
Hampstead lathe manufactures it all into Tunbridge 
kitchen ware. 

His love of the fine imagination of the Greeks 
has led him to parody several idylls of Theocritus, 
some of the odes of Anacreon, &c., and we can 
only say that they are worthy of the passage above 
quoted. He then descends to the Latin, and favors 
us with some translations from Catullus, and we 
can see that he evidently thinks well of his powers 
as a translator, from his attempting the two most 
difficult pieces in that not easy author—the “ Atys” 
and the inimitably beautiful Epithalamium of Julia 
and Manlius (Hunt terms it “refreshing” !!!) As 
might be expected, these are complete failures. 
The opening lines of the latter will serve as an am- 
ple specimen. 


“O Divine Urania’s son, 

Haunter of Mount Helicon, 

Thou that mak’st the virgin go 

To the man, for all her no, 
Hymen Hymeneus O; 

Slip thy’snowy feet in socks,” &e. 


What would Catullus think of-t itis if he 
could see his most charming 004 Vili 
he and Hunt should happen to magni the f clysian 
fields, we fear it may go hard with the latter. Cer- 
tainly, in the whole range of English poetry, from 
Chaucer to Tennyson, there is no couplet any where 
which can be compared for mingled force and ele- 
gance, to 


“thou who mak’st the virgin go 
To the man, for.all herno,” 


to say nothing of its melodioritiieas 3.08) to the tavern 
direction of ° 


‘Slip thy snowy feet in socks.” 


inn-keeper, and that Hymen was a guest desirous 
of getting to bed. 
He is also a “ trim sonnetteer.””” We have son- 


Milton’s hair from “ ,M. D.” We ex- 








most difficult of all species of writing. 


‘“<T felt my spirit leap, and look on thee, 

Through my changed color with glad grateful stare, 
When, after showing us this glorions hair, 

Thou didst turn short, and bending pleasantly,” 
With gracious hand gav’st the great lock to me,, *- 
An honoring gift, indeed! which I will, wear 

About me, while I breathe this strenuous air, 
Which nursed his Apollonian tresses free, 

I'll wear it, not as my inherited due, 





couplet now stands out in bold relief,—a miracle of art hap- 
pily combined with nature, 


(For there is one, who, had he kept his art, 
For freedom stil!, nor left her for the crew 


dt if 


Hunt must have imagined Manlius to have been an 


nets to his wife, and to his friends, to grasshoppers 
and other such small deer, and sonnets descriptive, 
and meditative, and two on being crowned with 
ivy by Keats, and three on receiving a lock of 


tract one of these to show how he succeeds in this 
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Of lucky slaves, in his misgiving heart, 
I would have begged thy leave to give it to,) 
Yet not without some claims, though far apart.” 


Comment would but injure the effect of this de- 
lightfully anticlimactic effusion, which proves the 
author to be most blissfully ignorant of the laws 
which govern the true sonnet. The chief senti- 
ment that it excites in us is that of wonder how 
the author's spirit could leap and look through his 
changed color, and how Southey could manage to 
survive the vital thrust aimed at him in that long 
parenthesis, even if he escaped the deleterious 
effects of having “a crew of lucky slaves in his 
misgiving heart.” 

In one of the early numbers of the “ Noctes 
Ambrosiane,” Wilson has a most savage review of 
a poem which he states to be by Hunt, in imitation 
of Pomfret’s “Choice.” As we have never been 
able to meet with this in any of the collective edi- 
tions of his poems, we presume that it must have 
appeared in some magazine or newspaper, and that 
the author felt afterwards very properly ashamed 
of it. If we recollect aright, it commenced some- 


+ Thave been reading Pomfret’s ‘ Choice’ this spring, 
Ap etty kindof sort of kind of thing, 

yet, I know not; there is skill in pies, 

In raising crusts, as well as galleries,” &c. 


It may, however, very likely, be but an outrageous 
hoax of Wilson’s, who had talent and impudence 
sufficient for any thing of that nature. Had it been 
attributed to any one else, we should reject it with- 
out hesitation, but there is really no knowing of 
what absurdity such a man as Hunt may not be 
guilty. 

Since the date of the “ Foliage” Hunt has pub- 
lished very little in verse. Some eight or ten years 
since he brought forth “‘ The Legend of Florence,” a 
drama, which was favorably reviewed at the time. 
It contains fewer faults of language and expression 
than his former pieces, but the characters are un- 
natural, and the plot devoid of interest. A year or 
two ago, he published some little metrical tales. 
These we have been unable to procure, but as far 
as we could judge from copious extracts given ina 
favorable critique of the time, he had retained his 
former style, and his “ system” was still an incu- 
bus which weighed him down, and like Sinbad’s 
old man of the sea, could not be shaken off. 

In taking a general view of Leigh Hunt and 
his poems, we would say that he was a man with 
the materials for a moderately good poet, destroyed 
by attempting too much. He looked around and 
saw that all the chief poets of the age were form- 
> ingesthools for themselves, and writing each after 
* his own genius, no longer recognizing any one as 
a model or as a master. There was Byron on one 


and Southey, each after his own fashion. It there- 
fore naturally occurred to him that, in order to 
rival these successfully, it was necessary for him 
to form a separate track of his own, and having no 
very decided genius to show him the way, he chose 
that which he deemed would best suit the spirit of 
criticism which was then arising. In this manner 
he formed his “system,” and instead of modestly 
confining his genius to what it was suited for, he 
has been ever since pushing it into ambitious 
attempts, and aspiring to sit in the chair of the 
master. Like the frog in the fable, he has been 
aping the ox, and though his overstrained skin may 
never have burst, still it has been in such a ludi- 
crous state of distention, that its own small but not 
inelegant proportions have been completely dis- 
guised. It is only when he is least ambitious that 
he is pleasing. 

His talent lies principally in the delineation of 
common characters, such as he could see around 
him any day in London or in his dearly beloved 
Hampstead, but of any thing beyond the most 
every day walk of life he has not the most distant 
idea. If, however, he were satisfied with this, he 
might have acquired some real and lasting reputa- 
tion by confining himself in poetry to subjects such 
as Miss Austin has treated in prose, or by descrip- 
tions of natural feeling, such as the lines to a Sick 
Son, quoted above; but this is too low a pursuit 
for his ambition. He is continually attempting 
higher themes, but the cloven foot shows itself 
through all, and he can never divest himself of his 
cockney accent. Thus, in Rimini, a poem which 
gives opportunity for the highest and most exqui- 
site delineation of character, there is not a per- 
sonage who might not be found in nine houses out of 
ten throughout London. Were this intentional, it 
might be excused, though it would plead’ sadly 
against his taste, but he is evidently striving to ren- 
der them more exalted, and, with such a mind as his, 


“ceratis, ope Deedalea, 
Nititur pennis.” 


The mixture of finery and vulgarity produced 
by this is continually annoying. 

In the Legend of Florence he takes a still bolder 
flight, and, resolved to shake off the trammels of 
the common-place, he soars into the impossible. 
The heroine is all goodness, self-devotion and meek- 
ness; the hero, one of those fiery, self-denying 
lovers, such as one meets with in sixth-rate novels 
and no where else; while the jealous husband, 
the necessary villain of the piece, is character 
such as the world ne’er saw; without loving his 
wife, he is ferociously and unaccountably jealous 
of her, ready to slaughter her, or to scold her on 
the slightest provocation, and yet mild and amiable 
to every one else. Altogether it is a tissue of 





path, Shelley on another, Wordsworth on a third, 
Scott on a fourth, with Moore, Coleridge, Campbell 


absurdities. 
With respect to his versification, nothing can be 
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be harsher than itis itself. He is continually cen- 
suring all the poets of the eighteenth century for 
their smoothness and harmony, and giving us to 
understand that he alone understands the true 
laws of rhythm and melody, while, in the numerous 
and copious passages that we have quoted, the 
reader can scarcely find half a dozen really melo- 
dious lines; his ear, indeed, seems to have been 
singularly defective, and what he wanted in know- 
ledge he made up in assumption. He even seems 
ignorant of the fundamental law, that the further 
in the line that we place a misaccentuation the 
more glaring it becomes, for, when he wishes to 
relieve us from the pains of regular versification, 
he usually substitutes a trochee for the iambus of 
the fourth foot, in the heroic line. In one place, 
he compares Pope and the subsequent poets to a 
church-bell, where the Elizabethan men cel 
the organ. If this be the case, he may truly be 
likened to a set of pan-pipes, emulating the latter, 
but without the regular fulness and power of the 
one, or the varying and spirit-moving harmony of 
the other. 

Another thing which militates strongly against 
Hunt’s taking a high rank as a poet, is his want of 
imagination. He seems to be aware of this him- 
self, and to have generally endeavored to get on 
without it. The only pieces of any length in 








which he has endeavored to exercise any play of | 


imagination are the “ Descent of Liberty,” “ Feast 
of the Poets,” and “ The Nymphs,” and these, at 
least in our humble opinion, are utter failures. 
To this constitutional coldness we may also attri- 
bute his inability to project himself into the cha- 
racters of his story, a power so necessary to the 
success of a great poet. When we take up one of 
Byron's poems, we see that he identified himself, 
for the time being, with the character which he 
was describing, and that he felt the same passions, 
griefs and triamphs which he was depicting. This 
is the true secret of success, and without it, it is 
impossible to awaken the interest and sympathies 
of the reader. Shelley's Revolt of Islam, though 
beautiful as a poem, and full of the most exquisite 
passages, never thoroughly arrests the attention, 
while his unpretending Rosalina and Helen, or 
magnificent ‘*Cenci” moves the deepest recesses 
of the spirit. The poet must feel, or seem to feel 
what he is writing, and he will then write in ear- 
nest. This is the art beyond all art of which 
Hunt was totally ignorant. 

We began with the intention of only considering 
Hunt's poetical works, or we should certainly ven- 
ture some remarks upon that miserable book, triply 
born of monstrous egotism, sickly vanity and 
envious hatred—the “ Notices of Lord Byron and 
some of his Contemporaries.” 


Hunt’s course in respect to this book, we think, 


aes in a nut-ébepll, 


jurer. 


|The chief curiosity in the book, however, is the 


portraits and anecdotes of his ancestors, relations, 
‘friends and schoolmates, with their acquaintances, 


The true secret of 


——_ 


Byyen's vanity, and Hunt's 
intense self-esteem and egotism could not, of course, : 
coalesce, and Byron’s powerful mind naturally bore tags 
down the weak one of his companion. To sucha) ~ 
man as Hunt, this would take the form of a posi- 
tive injury, aggravated by his brooding over it, and 
by the sense of real benefits received from the in- 
This feeling long rankled in his mind, 
growing stronger and stronger each day, until it 
finally burst forth in mingled froth and venom in 
the volume mentioned, after the removal by the 

death of Byron of the barrier which kept it in. 





























































“Notices of the Author’s Life,” appended to it. 14 
Hunt seems to have felt the same reverence towards ’ 
himself that Boswell did for Johnson, and accord- ) 
ingly he, ‘ Boswells” himself most completely, 
relating every little anecdote of his infancy, his boy= 
hood and his maturer years, and giving copious 


servants and tutors. The English Janguage may 
challenge the world to produce such another biog- 
raphy—the only one that has a chance of.zivalling 
it is Goéthé’s, with its tiresome portrait galleries. 
That of Hunt is interesting in one point of view, 
at least, as it enables the observer to ttacé out all 
the small passions and motives of his little soul; 
indeed, he frequently does this himself, and anato- 
mizes and lays bare his petty feelings with a can- 
dor quite remarkable. Rather than have nothing ' 
to say of himself, he would say ill. | 
We suspect that, notwithstanding his unpleasant 
literary course, Leigh Hunt has always been a happy 
man. He isa good husband and father, (if we take 
his own word for it,) and a pleasant friend where ) 
his vanity is not concerned. His views of lifé are 


singularly just and cheerful, sada than we 


. 


should expect in one with thet 
has had. We can not resi 
from the preface to “ Foliage*ast@ good instance 
of his way of thinking, and of the execrable style 
of his prose. ‘“ For my part, though the world as 
I found it, and the circumstances which connected 
me with its habits have formerly given me no small 
portion of sorrow, some of it of no ordinary kind, 
my creed, I confess, is not only hopeful, but cheer- 
ful ; and I would pick the best parts out of other 
creeds too, sure that I was right in what I believed, | 

/ 

; 


‘ rience he | 





or chose to fancy, in proportion as I did honor to 
the beauty of nature and spread cheerfulness and a 
sense of justice among my fellow creatures.” 

How few are there who, after the continual 
attacks which Leigh Hunt had borne, could#have 
given utterance to such a sentiment! § 


Henry C. Lea. 











Philadelphia, July, 1844. FE a a 
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THE FORSAKEN. 


BY ANNA M. HIRST. 


They tell me, in the giddy crowd 
» ~~ No laugh is half so loud as thine, 
> Nnd that the homage of the proud 
gen Is frequent at thy shrine— 
~~) Phat mid the dance, and in the song, 
“And where the red wine freely flows, 

~ Thy step is light, thy voice is strong, 

Thy cheek with pleasure glows. 





They tell me beauty smiles to hear 
The magic music of thy tongue; 
That, when thou singest, the votive tear 
Falleth from old and young— 
They tell me this and smile to see 
My heaving breast and heavy eye, 
Though well they know that loving thee, 
I love until I die. 


Well, go thy way; and never wake 
The feeblest memory of me, 
To wring thy worthless heart—I break 
Thy chains and set thee free. 
Thou! to thy mirth! I, to my gloom! 
. Health to the coldest of the twain! 
. The fennel draught be mine, the doom 
Of those who love in vain. 


Philadelphia, Sept., 1843. 





LINES, WRITTEN AFTER SICKNESS. 
BY MRS. E. J. EAMES. 
I, 


1 bless Thee, O my God! 
That from the shadowy path of sickness thou hast led 
My peeing feet once more, tho’ with slow step to tread 
The haunts so long untrod. 
That thou hie aniiéied, these clouded eyes again 
To rest with Hope renew'd, on nature’s green domain: 
That yet there is a spell in balmy breeze and bough, 
To still the throbbing veins upon this aching brow— 
That the soft summer sod 
And all its loving flowers, a welcome seem to give, 
So to my trembling touch they cling, and bid me live; 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


II. 


I bless Thee, O my God! 
That thou hast lifted up this weary head, long bow’d, 
And shone upon me through the stormy trouble-cloud— 
That thy chastizing rod 
Hath to deep lowliness subdued this soul of mine— 
That sorrow’s ‘long still work” hath drawn me to thy 
“2? ine. 
Hence thou the murmurs of my erring heart hast still’d, 
And ‘with a Sabbath calm my fainting life-pulse fill’d— 
- That from its dim abode, 
rials of my earthly lot shall be,) 
go forth, and find its strength in Thee— 
se, O my God! 
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ANSWER TO “FAIR PLAY.” 


To the Editor of the Sou. Lit. Messenger. 


Sir :—Having just received by your welcome 
Messenger for August “ Fair Play’s” reply to “a 
Subaltern,” and believing that even he has made 
some mistakes in the statement of the Augusta 
Arsenal case, I send you herewith a short history 
of that affair, which I will substantiate by docu- 
ments. 

On the Ist of April, 1843, the company of Ar- 
tillery in question arrived at Augusta Arsenal, Geor- 
gia, and its Captain assumed command thereof, by 
virtue of General Order, No 21 of 1843, which 
was issued at Washington on the 8th of March of 
the same year; and which, previous to being is- 
sued, was laid before the Honorable J. C. Spen- 
cer, then Secretary of War, for his consideration 
and approval, both of which he gave to it. On 
the 14th of March, 1843, the Acting Chief of the 
Ordnance Corps remonstrated against the above 
order, in a letter, addressed to the authority issu- 
ing it, which said letter was also laid before the 
Honorable Secretary of War, J. M. Porter, and 
was returned with the following endorsement there- 
on—viz : 

“General Worth will be required to detain the 
company of Artillery destined to Augusta Arsenal, 
till the necessary arrangement of the Ordnance 
Bureau can be made for removing the Ordnance 
officer and discharge of the hired men, when he 
will leave there a store-keeper and two or three 
ordnance men to assist in the care of the arms. 
The store-keeper and his men will have quarters, 
so as not to interfere with the company, or be lia- 
ble to exclusion or charge.” 

The above endorsement was sent to the Acting 
Chief of the Ordnance Corps, with the following 
instructions in a letter from the proper officer, dated 
Washington, March 17th, 1843——viz : 

‘‘Orders having been dispatched to detain the 
company at St. Augustine until the arrangement 
referred to has been made, you will please give all 
the necessary orders and instructions conformably 
with the Secretary of War's endorsement, and re- 
port, for the information of the Commanding Gene- 
ral, when the arrangement is completed, which it 
is supposed will be within a few weeks.” 

With the view of giving the Ordnance Depart- 
ment a chance to carry out the above instructions, 
and with the expectation of returning to their 
quarters in “a few weeks,” the company of Arrtil- 
lery evacuated the post on the 17th of May, 1843, 
and took up lodgings in an old dilapidated farm- 
house outside the military post; after which, the 
following state of things presented itself—viz: To 
the east of the Arsenal and about a mile off, (I am 
thus particular to gratify my friend “ Fair Play”), 
was quartered the Captain of the company ; to- 
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wards the south-east, and about three quarters of 
a mile off, was stationed the Assistant Surgeon; 

and to the north, and about half a mile off, were 

stationed the subalterns and the body of the com- 
pany, there not being sufficient quarters in its im- 
mediate vicinity for the Captain and Surgeon. All 
these separately hired buildings. Instead of the 
troops returning to their proper public quarters in a 
“ few weeks,” as was ordered, this state of things 
continued all summer, and in the fall, the Captain 
had to give up his quarters and crowd himself, 

subalterns, men, and all, into the same building, 
which had formerly been used to accommodate, as 
a summer residence, one family ; and some cor- 
rect idea can be formed of its value, when I inform 
you, that the rent paid for it was only one hun- 
dred dollars a year, and such was its shattered 
condition, that this rent had, according to agree- 
ment, to be expended in repairing the house before 
it could be made habitable at all; whilst the public 
building occupied by the subaltern of Ordnance, 
cost the Government eleven thousand dollars, the 
legal interest on which, in Georgia, would be eight 
hundred and eighty dollars. Thus we have a sub- 
altern of Ordnance, luxuriating in quarters at 
nearly nine hundred dollars a year, whilst a senior 
Captain of Artillery, three subalterns, and a whole 
company, are furnished at the rate of one hundred ; 
yet “Fair Play” can not see the odious distinc- 
tion referred to by “ a Subaltern.” 

In August or September, 1843, the Mayor and 
City Council of Augusta petitioned the Secretary 
of War to have the company restored to their pro- 
per quarters in the Arsenal, but finding that this 
had no effect, they sent on a petition to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, signed by themselves 
and about four hundred respectable citizens of Au- 
gusta and its vicinity, praying the President to re- 


move the company from its uncomfortable quarters 
This petition was 


and to put them in the Arsenal. 
sent to Washington early in December, 1843, and 
on the 21st of the same month the President grant- 
ed their prayer by giving directions for the whole 
company of Artillery in question, to be ordered 
back into Augusta Arsenal. 


and gallant” subaltern of Ordnance ; 


These instructions of 
the President lay dormant somewhere in the War 
Department, not having reached the proper pro- 
mulgating authority until the 5th of January, 1844, 
at which time an order came out from the Hono- 
rable Secretary of War, J. M. Porter, a mutilation 
of the one above referred to, by which the company 
of Artillery was divided, one half of it sent into the 
Arsenal under a Subaltern, who was junior to the 
“generous, courteous, magnanimous above all praise, 
thereby secu- 
ring to this gallant young soldier the command of 
this military post, with the additional benefit of its 
being made a double ration one, by this very ac- 
cession of troops; whilst the senior Captain of 


and with a moity of it proceed to a distant post in 
North Carolina, which can scarcely furnish com- 
fortable accommodation for one company, much 
less for one and a half, its present garrison. 

But let me return to the instructions of the 
President given on the 21st of December, 1843 ; 
and ask “ Fair Play” if unofficial intelligen 
these instructions did not reach Augusta Arse 
Georgia, on or about the 26th of Decembery ¥ 
and if it were not after this time, and about a 






signed this petition, that some fifteen of the four 
hundred who had signed said petition, “ withdrew 


thus, and about this time, ‘*‘ made known and ex- 


and finally, if it were not upon the reception of 
these asked for, counter letters, that the Honora- 
ble Secretary of War, J. M. Porter, changed the 
President's instructions of the 21st December. 

A “ hired guard” of fifteen men was established 
at Augusta Arsenal, in the spring of 1841, to pro- 
tect the public property therein deposited, because 
a company of Artillery could not then, as former- 
ly, be spared from the field for this purpose, (see 
letter of the chief, I mean senior officer, of the 
Ordnance Department, dated Washington, March 
24th, 1841); and although this was a species of 
soldiery not known to the laws of our country, yet 
the exigencies of the service at that time required 
its employment. But did not this necessity cease 
to exist after the arrival of the company at the 
post ? and if so, as was most undoubtedly the case, 
why were not these men at that time discharged, 
as we have seen above was directed by the Hono- 
rable Secretary of War? But so far from this 
having been done, we find by the following extract, 
taken from the letter of remonstrance of the Ac- 


men had increased to twenty-fiveeviz: ‘“‘ The 


seven ordnance men, and twenty-five hired persons, 


sued for some time past.” 
For the nine months, commencing with April Ist, 











month or six weeks from the time of their having a 


their signatures by letter ;” and who it was ? that 


plained to them the operation” of said petition ;” 


ting Chief of the Ordnance Corps, that these hired 
force now at the post consists ofone officer and 


making in all thirty-three ; a night guard or watch 
is maintained, and it is believed that the safety of 
the stores is assured by the means adopted and pur- 


1843, the day on which the company of Artillery 
first took up its quarters within the walls of the 
Arsenal, to the 31st of December of the same year, 
the amount, for wages alone, paid to these hired 
men, was six thousand one hundred and sixty-three 
dollars, and forty-one cents, of public money: 
which for the year, at this rate, would make eight 
thousand two hundred and four dollars and fifty- 
four cents; to say nothing of all the incidental ex- 
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say nominally, for in reality, there is little or no- 
thing done here of a public constructive nature, 
and indeed I think it would puzzle “ Fair Play,” 
and even the “gallant, generous and magnani- 
mous” Lieutenant himself, to point out half a dozen 
gun carriages or other implements of war, that 


have been constructed at this Arsenal since his 


#: 
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there. It is true, that in 1842, some ten thou- 


‘sand dollars were appropriated by Congress for 


the repair of the public quarters, and the erection 
of a “ timber-shed” and “ gun-house” at this Arse- 
nal, but so utterly unnecessary as a store-house, 
, was this latter building, that it was, soon 
erection, converted into a stable and car- 
use, and used for these purposes by the 
ieutenant of Ordnance, though borne on the offi- 
cial returns of the post asa “ timber-shed” and 
“ gun-house.” Report says too, that of these ten 
thousand dollars, thus appropriated, six thousand 
were expended on the individual quarters of the 
Commanding Lieutenant, and the other four on 
this “ timber-shed” and “ gun-house,” leaving the 
men’s Barracks very much in want of repairs. 
Should we be misinformed on this head, perhaps 
“ Fair Play” can set us right. 

“Fair Play” makes quite a to-do about the un- 
important error of “a Suabaltern,” in stating that 
the company was quartered three miles, instead of 

‘off; but it would naturally strike one 

itional argument against his cause, for 

soldiers been three miles off, 
there might have been some shadow of excuses for 
keeping this. “hired guard” still in service at the 
The company, however, being “ scarce 

half a ‘a mile off,” how can “ Fair Play” justify the 
enormous abuse of keeping in the employment of 
Government, at an expense of nearly ten thousand 
dollars a year, this heterogeneous soldiery, unau- 
thorised by the laws of the country ; against the 
instructions of the President; against the orders 
of the Honorable J. C. Spencer, who was well 
acquainted with the duties of the Department of 
War; : sanees the first and unbiased orders wre the 


‘s Fair Play,” enys, splcling of the Head of the 
Ofdnatice Bureau, “ He earnestly urged upon the 
Secretary of War the impropriety and inexpediency 
of thé’ occupation of the Arsenal by the company 
intended as its garrison ;” and “ he stated the utter 
insufficiency of quarters to accommodate, both those 
employed in the public service for Ordnance pur- 
poses, then at the Arsenal, and the additional force 
not = arrived.” 

W, as. to. ea seopriety and inexpediency of 
sure beg leave to appeal from the 
tof Play ‘to the repeated applica- 
Pn nd. City Council of Augusta ; 





to petitions signed by large numbers of the most 
respectable and enlightened inhabitants of the 
place ; to the repeated efforts of distinguished sena- 
tors and other members of Congress from Georgia, 
for the last six years, to have a company of troops 
stationed at this military post. I appeal to the 
opinion of a late distinguished Secretary of War, 
the Honorable J. R. Poinsett, who, seeing the im- 
portance of having a company at this post, pro- 
mised the civil authorities of Augusta, that as soon 
as the exigencies of the service in Florida would 
permit, he would withdraw a company from that 
quarter for this station ; to the gallant Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army; to the two Lieutenant Co- 
lonels of Artillery, under whose immediate aus- 
pices and care this military post was established ; 
and indeed to every enlightened officer of the Army 
do I appeal for the propriety and expediency of the 
measure; and I would appeal to the clear and dis- 
criminating mind of a certain “ Acting Chief,” one 
“whose standing, during thirty years service, has 
been above reproach,” were it not that the simi- 
larity of names has led me to suspect a relation- 
ship between this officer and the Lieutenant of 
Ordnance, whom “ Fair Play” represents as the 
personification of a “courtesy and magnanimity, 
above all praise.” But I most carry my appeal a 
little further, from older and enlightened heads, to 
older and enlightened nations, and endeavor to 
light our path by the lamp of experience. Does 
England trust large collections of arms and muni- 
tions of war to the safe keeping of a handful of 
mechanics? Does France? or in fact, do we find 
any of the old and experienced governments thus 
lax in their duty to the peaceful communities, 
amongst whom they have established their depots 
of Arms? It may be said that the cases are not 
analogous; that we are a peaceful people. Tis 
true we are a peaceful people, and peace should be, 
as it always is, the polar star of our policy ; but we 
are nevertheless human nature, and subject to its 
outbreaks, as the recent unfortunate circumstances 
in a neighboring city, but too clearly show. Near 
to this city is an United States Arsenal, and like 
that of Augusta, is made the repository of mili- 
tary stores; and previous to these riots was not 
supplied with a garrison of soldiers, but it was 
found necessary to send near a hundred miles for 
a company of Artillery to guard these stores herein 
deposited. 

To show the utter fallacy of the objection on the 
score of insufficiency of quarters, it is but neces- 
sary to state the fact, that from the time the post 
was established up to the time the troops were 
withdrawn for service in Florida, its regular garri- 
son was never less than one company, and, that for 
nearly a year, it accommodated from two to five 
companies. During this time too, there was much 
more duty of an Ordnance nature to be performed 
than at present, but instead of hiring men at an 
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enormous cost to government, the Major of the 
line, then in command there, was in the habit of 
making a monthly detail of eighteen or twenty men 
from his Artillery soldiers to perform these duties, 

Some fifteen years back when the Ordnance was 
amalgamated with the Artillery, and before this, 
and some of the other staff corps-became such a 
burden and expense to the Army, it was customary 
to make periodical changes in the posts of Regi- 
ments, in order to promote the health of the offi- 
cers and soldiers ; and there was no difficulty about 
funds to carry out this most desirable object. But 
now, aregiment which has served through three 
Indian wars, the Cherokee, Creek and Seminole, 
has been three times depopulated and re-reunited, 
and can not now namber on parade half a dozen 
officers, or a dozen of the old soldiers who first 
followed its colors to the field in the recent Indian 
disturbances, many having died from the fevers of 
Florida, and many having left from weariness at 
being forced to dwell, year after year, under a 
tropical sun, with the utterly hopeless prospect of 
ever being again permitted to breathe a cool and 
bracing air; this regiment, which has been for 
nearly ten years in the South, can not be moved for 
want of funds. Yet we see, literally thrown away 
at a “secondary Arsenal,” some ten thousand dol- 
Jars a year, which would be more than sufficient to 
move half a dozen regiments of the present strength. 
In the British service, this system of change is 
rigidly observed, and when a regiment is sent to an 
unhealthy or undesirable locality, they are buoyed 
up with the certainty that the fostering hand of 
government will, at the end of a stated period, ex- 
tend to them this benevolent and salutary justice. 
But look how different is the course pursued towards 
this particular company of Artillery in question. 
It was stationed in the interior of East Florida be- 
fore the Seminole war; in 1835, while marching 
from Tampa Bay to Fort King under the lamented 
Major Dade, was totally destroyed, every officer 
and man; it was recruited and continued to serve 
in Florida, when in 1837, having been very much 
reduced, it was increased to the legal standard. 
In the summer of 1838, it marched to the Cherokee 
country, and after the removal of that tribe returned 
immediately to Florida. 

In 1840, being again reduced to less than a pla- 


toon, it was a third time filled up, and continued to 
serve at one of the most unhealthy posts in the 


territory, until every officer and man in it was com- 
pletely prostrated by sickness, and to save it, it was 
found absolutely necessary to remove it to some 
more healthy station in the territory. After ser- 
ving through the Everglade campaigns, it was in 
the spring of 1842, sent to New Orleans, but in 
the course of the same summer was ordered back 
to Florida, where it remained till the spring of 


it; but lo! and behold! it has scarcely taken post 
at Augusta Arsenal, before it is again cast out, as 
it were, into an old out of the way house, where, 
besides the discomfort of the thing, it was very 
difficult to keep up that proper discipline, which is 
so easy to maintain within the walls of a military 
post. Add to this the humiliation which its officers 
were called upon to suffer, in seeing their military 
pride thus sacrificed to the aggrandizement of one 
who had left this very same regiment while it was 
yet serving in the field, almost destitute of officers ; 
for in 1837, as many as two and three companies 
were under a single Lieutenant, and he a junior to 
our “‘ magnanimous” youth. 

I have not referred to the regiment in question, 
nor to the “ courteous” Lieutenant, with the view 
of giving any peculiar credit to the one, or detract- 
ing from the other, for they have but done their 
duty, and that is expected of every officer and sol- 
dier, however high his rank or low his station; or 
however “ magnanimous” or degraded ; but to ex- 
emplify some of the many abuses which have crept 
into our little Army, and to show how injuriously 
they operate upon the well being of the “ Army 
proper,” have I laid these things before your nume- 
rous readers. VERITAS. 


‘© WOMAN, THY PLACE 1S BEHIND THE THRONE.” 


LINES SUGGESTED. 


Go to the plains of Shinar, “great” Nineveh stands there, 
With spire, dome and minaret, high battling in the air,— 
Look on the proudest city that ever graced the earth, 
And ask the magic power that brought it into birth— 

And hark ! the clarion voice of fame, 

The welkin rings with woman's name. 


Go to the merchant city—mistress of the sea, 
The rival of imperial Rome, the haughty and the free, 
Ye search the annals of the past, and scan the roll of fame, 
And ’mong its blazoned heroes seek the lordly founder's 
name— 
But mark the vessel's foaming track, 
And woman's name is echoed back. 


Go ask the flying Xerxes, the recreant and the knave, 
What means the sinking galleys on Salamin’s red wave— 
And where the glit’ring myriads that covered land and sea, 
And mindfvl, at their master’s word, so Jate did bend the 
knee— 
Alas! had woman’s voice a place, 
They had not lain in death’s embrace. 


Go ask the lordly Briton, glorying in his birth, 
Who deems his own lov’d Albion the pole star of the earth ; 
Ask of its culmination, Britannia’s golden age, 
When fairest in the galaxy, it shone on History’s page— 
And lo! the brightest hald seen 
Circles round the ‘* Virgin queen.” 


Go ask the mighty hero, but now the exile lone, 





1843 ; and the Florida war being over, it was to be 
hoped that some respite would have been given to 
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Bound in his gloomy, sea girt home, “ unnoticed and un- 
known” — 
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Ask when his star of glory sank from its zenith height, 
And mantled in dark, gloomy clouds, refused its pristine 
light— 
And list ;—a voice floats o’er the main, 
And woman’s name blends with the strain. 


And shall the “ haughty whisker’d Russ” forget his peasant 
queen? 
And deep in Lethe’s turbid tide, shall Scotia plunge her 
sheen ? 
Ay, woman, modern lore now bids thee abdicate the throne, 
Behind it is thy fitter place, stand there and there alone— 
No scept’red sway awaits thee now, 
No regal gem shall deck thy brow. 


Yes, back—nor lift thine eyes to the “cloud capt tower” of 
fame : 
No herald from its battlement proclaims thy lowly name— 
And tho’ upon the altar the Jaurel wreath may be, 
Back, alas, poor woman! ’tis bright, but not for thee. 
Then learn before his majesty, 
To veil the face and bend the knee. 





THE COLONIAL HISTORY OF VIRGINIA. 


To THe Lecistature or VIRGINIA. 


In appealing to you in behalf of the History of 
our State, we need offer, we trust, no other justifica- 
tion than the importance and dignity of the subject, 
and the obvious relation it bears to your offices as 
the guardians of the State, and to your interest and 
duty in preserving and perpetuating her public 
character. 

Nothiog so nearly touches the honor of a State 
as the due preservation of her historic archives. 
Deplorable indeed would be the lot of that people, 
who felt no pride or exultation in its past! What 
just cause for the indulgence of these feelings Vir- 
ginians have, they best know who are best ac- 
quainted with the remaining fragments of her his- 
tory. These, too, most deplore the loss of her 
records and would risk and expend most for their 
restoration. But surely, there is no need of enlarg- 
ing upon the importance, or the charms of this fruit- 
ful subject, to your Honorable body, who yourselves 
in such great degree, stamp her character upon the 
State, and by your acts, as it were, manufacture 
her history. Should any chasm now occur in your 
proceedings, you would doubtless lose no time in 
repairing it. In former times, such breaches were 
made, and though they have remained so long an 
insuperable and distressing impediment to those 
who would explore the history of the Colony, it is 
believed that they may now be almost entirely 
closed, at comparatively little expense, by the efforts 
of your honorable body. 

The mode of accomplishing this great and most 
desirable object has been open for many years; but 
the recent success of some States has now removed 
every obstacle that might have once existed, and 
invites all others to make similar attempts. 





Whilst the unavoidable neglect of an unsettled 
and perplexed Government, aided by time, fire and 
‘devastation, was consuming our colonial records 
here, copies of them were carefully preserved in 
the Public offices of England; and there is every 
reason to believe, that an inspection of those records 
‘there will dissipate the thickest clouds that hang 
over our colonial era. By the Liberality of the Eng- 
lish Government, they are laid open tothe accredited 
agents of the States, and copies of them allowed to 
be taken. Of this privilege, New-York, Georgia 
‘and North Carolina in part, have already availed 
themselves, and their labors have prepared the way 
and led to arrangements, which will greatly facili- 
tate the investigations of any who may follow their 
‘example. New-York has sent out a special agent 
; who has probably just returned, bringing with him 
| documents that will create a wide sensation. Geor- 
gia, too, sent a special agent, and has now in the 
charge of her Historical Society, twenty-two M.S. 
volumes of important colonial documents. She 
has also a gentleman engaged in writing her his- 
tory, and with a most praiseworthy liberality has ex- 
pended some six thousand dollars in procuring the 
| materials, though only for the short period of forty 
odd years! Our blessed mother was more than a hun- 
dred years old, when Georgia was born; and shall 
the first, not only in date of settlement, but in fame 
and in importance, be so far surpassed by the young- 
est of the “oldthirteen?” For the object proposed 
the provision of so great a State as Virginia, who 
has so much to expect from the undertaking and such 
just cause of pride in her past career, should be 
ample and liberal ; but it is highly probable that she 
can procure every thing desirable at far less cost 
than Georgia did. Let her appoint a competent 
agent and send him forth with ample means to exe- 
cute the work well, that it may be a monument for 
future times. 

Though North Carolina made a move in this 
matter as far back as 1827, she has not yet de- 
rived any real benefit from it, though she knows pre- 
cisely the nature and value of the papers relating to 
herself. They were all registered and the list sent 
home to her, in accordance with a request made by 
her Governor, of Hon. Albert Gallatin, our minister 
at the Court of St. James. Their very titles alone 
constitute an octave pamphlet of 120 printed pages. 
The faculty of the University of North Carolina 
have now organized themselves into an Historical 
Society, and may do something towards procuring 
copies of those documents, thus catalogued for her. 

South Carolina has her volumes of historical col- 
lections recently made by Mr. Carroll, but she too 
may be anxious to enjoy the stores in the offices of 
England. ‘The two Carolinas might empower the 
agent appointed by Virginia to act for them; or if 
they prefer it, send out special agents of their own. 

May not the hope be indulged, that your honora- 
ble body will so favorably regard the proposition 
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herein most respectfully submitted, as to louse no 
time in reaping the fruits now offered to us? Due 
diligence would soon place us in possession of the 
rich treasures that now lie mouldering abroad ; 
every delay but encourages the ravages of ‘Time. 

It is our object at this time only to broach this 
interesting subject, to which we shal] recur in our 
nextnumber. Inthe meantime, we invite a corres- 
pondence from all who feel any interest in the mat- 
ter, and earnestly commend the revival of the late 
Virginia Historical Society, that it may exert its 
salutary influence in behalf of the present and other 
useful undertakings. It is our purpose to lay some 
of the letters that may be addressed to us upon 
this subject, before our readers; and we would be 
particularly glad to have the views of some of the 
leading members of the Legislature, of course with- 
out regard to party. 





THE SOCIETY OF ALUMNI OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF VIRGINIA. 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE SOCIETY OF 
ALUMNI OF THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. On the 4th 
of July, 1844. By Franxuin MINor. 

It is not too late, we trust, to notice this excel- 
lent address, whose perusal has in a great degree 
compensated us for the loss we sustained in not 
being able to mingle with our brethren, at their 
last meeting. We were with them in spirit, and 
deeply regretted our inability to add another to their 
number. We look upon the Society of Alumni as 
yet destined to exert a happy influence not only 
upon the fame and usefulness of their “ Alma Ma- 
ter,” but also upon the cause of Education in this 
and other States. This may require time, but they 
may even now begin to “ sow in hope.” Mr. Minor’s 
address is far above the rank of such productions 
generally, and he was judicious in abandoning the 
vague declamation and unprofitable generalities of 
such occasions, and discussing some tanyible ques- 
tion, useful in its application. His subject, “ Na- 
tional and individual honor,” was highly appropri- 
ate and illustrated with ability, force and beauty. 
The distinction between “ glory” and “ honor” is 
well drawn, and nations and individuals earnestly 
persuaded to seek glory only in the paths of honor. 
We thank him also for enforcing the great truth 
that Religion is the only basis of National happi- 
ness and prosperity. 

Though prevented from meeting our brethren 
around the family altar and sharing their worship, 
their joys and their labors, we rejoiced in the oppor- 
tunity soon afterwards of bowing at the dear ould 
shrine. A tide of delightful reminiscences flowed 
in, aS we revisited the scenes of former labors, 
pleasures and emulous struggles. The improve- 


ments about the University, the substantial enclo- | 


sure, and above all the convenient Chappel were 
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eminently gratifying. We do devoutly hope, that 
the visitors and her Alumni will make her welfare 
an object of their chief solicitude and exertion ; 
that her faculty may soon be complete and efficient, 
and her halls filled to overflowing with gifted youths 
ambitious of virtue and knowledge. With her en- 
dowment, the distinguished auspices under which 
she was founded, and the extent and splendor of 
her accommodations, her career should be conspi- 
cuous, and a source of pride to all her sons. 





DESULTORY NOTES ON DESULTORY READING. 


Literary Remains of Willis Gaylord Clark ; Guide to Laurel 
Hill Cemetery ; Grave-Yards in Towns; ‘* Melzinga,” 
a poem, a specimen of fine writing; The Prince de Join- 
ville’s Note on the State of the French Navy; Navy of 
the United States; The Pride of the Nation; The Esti- 
mated value of Science; Warming Dwellings by Hot 
Water; Effects Produced by Breathing Air Heated by 
Stoves, Illustrated ; Jeaffreson on Diseases of the Eye. 


The tomb is a great sanctifier of men’s good 
works ; it obliterates the minor blemishes and aspe- 
rities which belong, to a greater or less extent, to 
poor human nature. ‘The works of an author are 
often enhanced by his death, especially if he die 
young, while yet a promising but unblown bud ; his 
works are read without jealousy, or envy, or rivalry, 
for who can experience an emotion of jealousy, or 
envy, or rivalry, connected with the offspring, or 
outpourings of a soul that has gone from our midst. 
Those who have a bias towards ‘the perusal of 
“ Literary Remains” will read with pleasure the 
* Literary Remains of the Late Willis Gaylord 
Clark,” alias, the pleasant Ollapod. Alas! Clark 
has gone! The gentle, the affectionate, the pure- 
minded aspirant of earthly honors, and yet the 
pious, cheerful Christian. We knew him; and ad- 
mired the sprightly simplicity of tone which cha- 
racterized his well-stored intellect. ‘There is a 
beauty, a charm about this collection of Clark’s 
writings, enhancing their value, perhaps even above 
their intrinsic literary merit. It is derived from 
the vein of affection running through the whole of 
his works; and then there is something touching 
in the fact that a twin brother shows his strong 
love for the departed by bringing together the scat- 
tered pieces of prose and verse of one who died 
too young,—for the pleasure of others and his own 
solid fame. ‘ Death, the pale messenger, has 
beckoned him silently away; and the spirit which 
kindled with so many elevated thoughts; which 
explored the chambers of human affection, and 
awakened so many warm sympathies, has ascended 
to mansions of eternal repose.” He has obeyed 
the law of nature, and he has been fortunate to 
have kindled affections to record his obedience and 
weep aloud for his departure. How many obey 
this law and leave none to note their entrance to 
the tomb, or point out the good they have done to 
their fellow men! We thank thee, Lewis, most 
heartily and sincerely for publishing this volume. 
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Guive To Lavret Hitt Cemetrery.—A beauti- 
ful volume of royal octavo size, containing 160 
pages, elegantly printed and illustrated by many 
excellent wood cuts and well-executed lithographs. 
Besides descriptions and views of many monu- 


ments, and a history of Laurel Hill Cemetery, it | 


contains a history of the group of statuary, by 
Thorn, of “old mortality,” bis pony and Walter 
Scott. There is also a selection of various arti- 
cles in prose and verse relating to the Cemetery. 
We learn that the mortal remains of the following 
distinguished persons repose at Laurel Hill. Gop- 
FREY, the inventor of the Quadrant; General Hucu 
Mercer of Fredericksburg, Va., who was killed 
in the battle of Princeton; Cuartes THompson, 


the first, and long the confidential Secretary of the | 


Continental Congress; Commopore Hui; Com- 
Mopoge Murray: M. Morean, M. D. a surgeon 
in the Navy, distinguished by his public services 
and great private worth; Josep S. Lewis, the 
Originator of the Fairmount water works; JuLius 
R. Friepianper, Principal of the Pennsylvania 
institution of the Blind from its foundation; Joun 
VauGHAN, whom every body knew; and ApAmM 
Watoie the publisher of the well known “ circu- 
lating Library.” The list of lot holders includes 
at least a thousand names, among whom are many 
of the distinguished citizens of Philadelphia. Al- 
ready we have the tombs of great men in politics, 
in the Army, Navy, science, philanthropy and use- 
fulness ; and not many years hence Laurel Hill will 
be a place of pilgrimage almost, to visit the sepul- 
chres of the great and good of our land. It is a 
place to be proud of not only by Philadelphia, but 
by the whole country, and he who devised and put 
into execution its plan deserves the thanks of his 
fellow citizens. It is a lovely spot, and the time 
will come when Pere la Chaise will not compare 
favorably with Laurel Hill. The author of the 
“Guide” has afforded a beautiful illustration of 
what Laurel Hill is, and all those whose affections 
have a sad remembrance there will be grateful for 
the work. 

It is now pretty well settled that burial places 
in Jarge towns are deleterious to the living. We 
find this subject mentioned by Edwin Chadwick in 
his “* Report on the sanatory condition of the labor- 
ing population of Great Britain.” He states, (see 
Medical Examiner of Philadelphia,) a remarkable 
circumstance : 


‘© A bird fancier who lived near Clare Market, London, 
ina situation particularly exposee to the combined effluvie 
from a slaughter house and tripe factory, found he could not 
rear his birds in this place. Birds fresh from the country 
would die in a week. He had previously lived in the same 
neighborhood in a room over a crowded burial ground in 
Portugal street ; at times in the morning he had seen a mist 
rise from the ground, and the smell was offensive. That 
place was equally offensive to his birds. On removing to 
another situation not exposed to such emanations, he was 
again able to raise birds.” 


The inference is plain, and there are strong rea- 
sons which might be urged in favor of extra-urban 
cemeteries, independent of the influences exerted 
by the gaseous matters escaping from grave-yards 
into the atmosphere breathed by the living. 


Metzinca; a Souvenir sy C. A. D.—New- 
York, 1845. A small gilt edge volume in pale sul- 
phur colored paper binding. ‘This volume is the 


Desultory Reading. 
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| product of an elderly lady of fortune, who has been 
sorely afflicted by two very distressing maladies, 
from which she never can recover in al] human 
|probability. She evidently has the cacoethes seri- 
| bendi very badly, which has been superinduced by 
_a very lasting affection not easy to name or describe. 
The character of the disease, however, so closely 
resembles that known under the vulgar expression, 
** tronb!ed with the fools,” that a sagacious person 
would find great difficulty in distinguishing them. 

Whether the authoress has children or not we 
do not know, but to judge from this literary effort 
we should set her down as one fitted “to suckle 
fools and chronicle small beer.” The volume con- 
tains some contributions from J. Q. Adams, E. 
Everett and L. M. Sargent, which are not exactly 
poetic dbyjoux. As a favorable specimen of the 


lady’s poetic powers, we submit the following : 





“No church without a bishop! 
No state without a king! 

No poet in America 

This doleful change to ring : 


‘Her rivers flow, her mountains rise, 
Her valleys swell in sweet surprise. 
*Tis the roaring of John Bull | hear, 
He fills my mind with wondrous fear, 


‘That after all his pious care, 

His feeble offspring to prepare 

For Life’s noble duties, 

They should pour forth such feeble ditties. 


« Brother Jonathan can fight, 

But alas, alas, he cannot write— 

In the field of battle, alack, alack, 

He’s often cast the furious bull flat upon his back.” 


After this specimen it may be well to mention 
that the book was got up by subscription; no body 
has published it, and any publisher would have 
risked too much in such an undertaking, both in 
fame and fortune. We recommend the lady’s 
friends to watch her carefully and not permit her 
mind to be exposed again naked to the public. 
Paper, ink and pen should be kept out of her 
reach, fur with such powers and such a disposi- 
tion to use them, it is impossible to foretel the deep 
distress she may bring upon the public, to say 
nothing of those who become her supporters, by 
subscription. She ought to be taught that the pos- 
session of wealth does not authorize a woman to 
exhibit her folly to the world of letters. She would 
do well in future to submit and defer to the opinion 
of her male literary friends all her own productions 
before she commits them to the printer. 


Norte Sur L’ Erat Des Forces Navates Dr La 
France.—A pamphet of 40 octavo pages attributed 
to the Prince de Joinville. The author assumes 
that in as much as England is the first naval power 
in the world, and as France is deficient in many 
essential points in her navy, the British navy should 
be a criterion for that of the French. He urges 
that a naval force moved entirely, or at least in 
part, by steam, is peculiarly adapted to the genius 
of the French nation, whose commercial marine is 
too limited to furnish seamen in sufficient numbers 
for the navy. But in steam ships of war, very few 
professional sailors comparatively are needed, and 
at a moment's notice, regiments of soldiers may be 
embarked to manage the batteries and do the fight- 
ing. He condemns the practice of building small 
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vessels under the name of larger; that is, a frigate 
should mean a vessel say of 50 or 60 guns, and 
never of 30 or 40, and so of other classes. 

He urges too, that when one nation builds ves- 
sels of sixty guns called frigates, it is vain for 
another nation to build frigates of fifty guns to 
cope with them. England is preparing a large 
steam force, therefore France ought to build an 
equally powerful steam navy—may we notask why 
the United States should not also make similar 
preparations. 

Our navy is being reduced; ships of the line 
have been withdrawn from active service, and many 
if not all frigates are to be laid up, leaving sloops 
of war as the emblems of our naval force abroad. 
This onr pride may learn to bear, but continue the 
plan for only a few years, and the navy will have 
few officers whose experience would give them 
confidence in the management of a frigate, or ship 
of the line. A man might be a most admirable 
seaman in a schooner, brig or sloop of war, whose 
qualities would fail to bear him out in the manage- 
ment of a large frigate, a ship of the line, or a 
squadron. I should dislike to trust myself at sea 
in the Pennsylvania, commanded by a man who had 
never sailed or served in a ship larger than a sloop 
of war. Mr. Editor, let some of your nautical | 
correspondents take up the subject and answer me | 
the question ; Is it fair to suppose that officers who | 
have obtained their professional education in small 
vessels only, and who have never disciplined a crew 
of over two hundred, are able to manage frigates and | 
ships of the line, with crews of 500 and 1000 men, as 
well as if their professional career had given them 
experience in large shipst Do merchants ever 
select to command large packet ships, men who 
have only sailed in pilot boats and schooners ? 

What is this nation proud of? What does the 
nation hold to be above a money value? Is it any 
art, or science, or superiority, or excellence in any 
branch of human knowledge? Does the nation 
feel itself degraded by being under the necessity of 
sending to Europe for optical instruments, whether 
telescopes for our observatories, or microscopes for | 
the cluse observance of organic matter? Is it any 
reflection upon us that the nautical almanac, essen- 
tial to the navigator, is produced in England, and 
we are not yet scientific enough, or what is the 
same thing, there is not confidence enough among 
our navigators to trust to the science and printing 
of a nautical almanack from American hands? Is) 
it any reflection upon our practical knowledge of 
working iron that English rail road iron is pre- 
ferred to our own manufacture! Do we trust to 
American chronometers! Have we ever made a 
watch from the rough material? Do we encourage 
men to seek perfection or perfectibility in any sort, 
or any branch of human knowledge? Isthere any 
proper reward for excellence in any human pursuit 
offered by this nation or its public opinion? What 
is the ambition of the nation, the people of the 
United States? Money making facilities occupy a 
great deal of our thoughts, and hence it is that, 
inasmuch as perfection in any art requires long and 
arduous toil, and as time and labor must be paid for, 
in some manner, we shrink from the cost of per- 
fection. 

_ We were struck with the value set upon science, 
in reading, a few days since, a prospectus of a pro- 
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cost of building, equipping and sailing an Atlantic 
steam ship of 2000 tons was stated. The pay of 
the captain $120 per month, first mate $60, chief 
engineer $80, third engineer $40, carpenter $25, 
steward $25, cook $22, and surgeon $40 permonth! 

Let all young men who aspire to the distin- 
guished honors of surgery and medicine, reflect 
that their services are worth forty dollars per 
month, that is, just eighteen dollars more than a 
cook, fifteen more than a carpenter, and half as 
much as the superintendent of a steamengine. Is 
this a sufficient sum to tempt a young man of edu- 
cation and talent to engage in the study of such a 
science as that of medicine and surgery? Is $480 
a year a compensation to tempt a trustworthy sur- 
geon to leave the shore for a sea lifet Would any 
man who can pay $125 for being carried across the 
Atlantic, be willing to trust his life, in ease of 
necessity, to any surgeon, (so called,) whose know- 
ledge and skill would not be worth more than $480 
a year! We hope the passengers would think their 
lives worth more than such a risk. 

The scheme estimates an annual net profit of 
$102,042. Let us suggest to the company, that 
out of all this annual profit a salary of $100 a 
month, with boarding or rations in addition, would 
be little enough for the services of a surgeon who 
could be trusted to amputate a limb or set a frac- 
ture at sea. We adduce this as an example of the 
little value set upon science by the people of the 
United States, as well as the small liberality expe- 
rienced by medical men at the hands of a money 
making people. We think too much of money, 
and on this account the navy is to be permitted to 
go down to a dozen sloops of war and schooners. 
It costs so much money to sail frigates and ships of 
the line. 

I repeat the question, what is this nation honestly 


proud of? Is it not cheap government, and its 


numerous, great politicians by profession? 


Hoop on Warmine Buitpines sy Hor Water. 
London, 1837.—The best and most economical 
means of securing a comfortable temperature in 
dwellings and public buildings of all kinds is a sab- 
ject worthy the attention of the inhabitants of a 
region like that of oer middle States. Indeed a 
great deal has been thought on the subject, and a 
great many experiments have been made. Many 
plans have been for a time approved and subse- 
quently rejected or abandoned for improved methods. 

The various means of warming buildings for 
human comfort and protection may be briefly enume- 
rated. ‘The hearth and wood fire, wood stoves of 
various descriptions ; grates fur burning bituminous 
and anthracite coals; stoves for the same kind of 
fuel; hot-air furnaces or stoves, gas stoves; and 
the circulation of steam and hot water by means of 
iron pipes laid through the building to be heated. 

Wood fires are cheerful, but too expensive in 
cities and inappropriate to large apartments. They 
seem, however, not to exercise any injurious influ- 
ence upon the atmosphere, and what is of very great 
importance, they contribute to ventilation. Similar 
remarks apply to bituminous coals burned in open 
grates. Anthracite fires in open grates, without the 
power of warming comfortably in all its extent a 
large apartment, dry the air to such a degree as to 
render it exceedingly oppressive to the respiration 
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atmospheric air is injurious, by robbing it of its| 
moisture, by decomposing a part of it, and by burning | 
various particles always in the atmosphere, as well | 
as the various gaseous matters, constantly escaping | 


from the human body into it. By the heat of the 
iron these matters are resolved or converted into 
various gases, which, although in small volume, are 
more or less prejudicial to the health of those 
breathing them. ‘The air undergoes a change by 
passing over intensely heated metallic surfaces, 
which is one reason, if not the reason, why many 
persons find apartments heated by hot air as unsup- 
portable as they do the open anthracite fire. The 
exact nature of this change has not been ascer- 
tained ; there is little doubt, however, that both its 
chemical and electrical conditions are different from 
those of air in the natural state. 

As an illustration of the prejudicial influence of 
the change alluded to, we quote the following, taken 
by Mr. Hood from the Philosophical Transactions 
of the Royal Society— 

“ A quantity of air which had been made to pass through 
red-hot iron and brass tubes, was collected in a glass 
receiver and allowed tocool. A large cat was then plunged 
into this factitious air, and immediately she fell into con- 
vulsions, which, in a minute, appeared to leave her without 
any signs of life. She was, however, quickly taken out and 
placed in the fresh air, when, afier some time, she began to 
move her eyes, and, after giving two or three hideous 
squalls, appeared slowly to recover. But on any person 
approaching her she made the most violent efforts her ex- 
hausted strength would allow to fly at thein, insomuch that 
in a Short time no one conld approach her. In about half 
an hour she recovered and then became as tame as before.” 


There is very little reason to doubt that a simi- 
Jar effect would have been witnessed had the sub- 
ject of the experiment been a human being instead 
of acat. The sense of tightness across the fore- 
head, giddiness and constraint of respiration expe- 
rienced by nervous individuals upon entering apart- 
ments heated by air, dried by hot irun stoves, or 
anthracite fires, or furnaces, may be referred to the 
change alluded to above. 

To obviate this difficulty it is only necessary to 
contrive a stove or heating apparatus which will 
warm the air of a room to 70° or 75° Farenheit, 
without becoming itself hotter than boiling water 
or 212° of Farenheit’s thermometer. In very coid 
weather this can only be done by extending the 
surface from which the heat is communicated to 
the air, or in other words, augmenting the size of 
the stove to dimensions far beyund those now in 
ordinary use. 

The rapid circulation of water at a temperature 
of from 180° to 200° through iron pipes of from 
one to four inches in diameter, furnishes perhaps 
the very best means of obtaining the least objec- 
tionable kind of warmth for inhabited apartments. 
The principle of circulating water is very simple. 
Cold water is heavier than hot water, and the appa- 
ratus is so contrived that the water finds its way 
back to the boiler in consequence of increasing its 
weight by losing its warmth. The principle is 
illustrated on a small scale by the not unfrequent 
plan of supplying hot water to bath rooms, remote 
from the kitchen, by means of what is knowa 
by the name of “hot water back,” placed behind 
or above the kitchen fire. 

In London the hot water apparatus is extensively 
used in private dwellings. In the United States 
we see it chiefly in hot-houses, conservatories and 
some few public establishments, It is particularly 








well adapted to warming hospitals, asylums for 
children, prisons, insane establishments, &c., be- 
cause there is no access to fire, no smoke, nor 
dust, and the consumption of fuel is considerably 
less. 

There are various plans for employing hot water 
as a means of heating. One set of plans provide 
for the circulation by taking advantage of the dif- 
ference of weight between hot and cold water, and 
the other plans all circulate the hot water by pres- 
sure, procured by heating water to a very high 
temperature, from 275° to 375° and even 4009, in 


a hermetically sealed apparatus. ‘This later plan 


has many advocates, but is objected to on the 
ground that it dries the air, is liable to leakage and 
explosion, and consumes more fuel. 

Heating by steam is also practiced to some ex- 
tent but is liable to similar objections. The sealed 
apparatus patented by Perkins, is in operation in a 
part of the New York Custom- House, and is spoken 
of in terms of high approbation. 


A Practicat Treatise on Diseases OF THE 
Eye.—By William Jeaffr-son, &c. 8 vo. p.p. 
307. London, 1844. 

‘* Meadows of margin and rivulets of print” on 
white paper produce a pretty book. Mr. Jeaffre- 
son was surgeon of the Bombay Eye Infirmary in 
the Hon. East India Company's service, and wrote 
this volume to show up the results of twenty-five 
years practice and the treatment of fifty thousand 
cases of diseases of the eye. He seems to have 
been highly successful, and much esteemed, for on 
taking his departure from the Presidency of Bom- 
bay, the Parsee and other Indian indabitants of the 
city expressed their regret in a complimentary 
letter, from which we extract the following sen- 
tence : 

** As a token of our affectionate remembrance and grati- 
tude, we beg your acceptance of a piece of plate of the 
value of three hundred guineas, which we hope will in after 
life afford you some pleasure, as having been presented to 
you by those who appreciated your virtues and had expe- 
rienced your fostering care.” 

From such an announcement we expected some- 
thing rarely excellent, but the work contains searcely 
any thing that is aot found in similar works, except 
self-glurification. It will not be republished we 
guess on this side of the Atlantic. 

So much for you Mr. Editor and for your readers. 
Let them take my hints and save or spend their 
money accordingly as they deem best. I have 
endeavored to open their eyes to their interests in 
a branch of literature, and I trust that not in vain 
will be the warnings of Ho.eazan. 


New-York, Sept. 1, 1844. 





THE HONORS OF POESY—TO WOMAN. 


Must the warm, beating heart be crushed, 
Ere richest odors may be breathed ? 

Joy’s gladsome notes in wo be hushed ? 
The brow grow pale ere "tis inwreathed ? 

Doth grief alone call forth the lay 

For which the world entwines the bay ? 


Look at a Hemans’ lonely part! 
How sadly, mournfully, each line 
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Doth tell the deep void of the heart— 
Its yearnings ever to intwine 

Its weakness round some faithful stem, 

For which to earn the diadem. 


Look at a Landon! meeting death 
In awful and forbidden form, 
When she had found her orange wreath 
Might not defy a tropic storm ; 
And this because the heart too long 
Had borne the burden lone of song. 


Look at a Norton! drop by drop, 
Distilling balm from bitterest herb— 

Strewn, too, by one whose oath to prop 
Grew into purpose to disturb : 

A childless mother, in her pain 

Dying, resigned, ‘*God doth remain!” 


O, dear bought triumph! ask it not, 
Ye who in humble peace may dwell! 
O be content with your sweet lot, 
Nor ask to strike the tuneful shell! 
A May-day Queen, for one day long, 
Is happier than the Queen of Song! 
CYLLENE. 
Milvale, New-York. 





Notices of New orks. 


Our table contains some works deserving a more ex- 
tended notice, than we shall be able to give them. Often- 
times nothing but an extended review can impart much 
information as to the contents of a work. Our bibliographi- 
cal notices are designed to impart a knowledge of the cur- 
rent publications, with some idea of their merits and cha- 


racter; and from the nature of the case must generally be 
brief. 
LEA & BLANCHARD: Putravevpnia. 1844. 

Have, through Messrs. Drinker and Morris, sent us the 
following : 

Letters or Horace Wacpo.e, Ear or Orrorp, To 
Sir Horace Mann, his Britannic Majesty’s resident at 
the court of Florence, from 1760 to 1785. Concluding se- 
ries, 2 vols. 

The first volume of these agreeable and instructive let- 
ters was issued some months ago, and many of our readers 
have become acquainted with them, either through that 
volume, or the English and American notices of the work. 
The letters to Sir Horace Mann, in the volume before us, 
extend from 1776 to Sir Horace’s death, in 1786. These 
are followed by letters to George Selwyn, the duke and 
duchess of Gloucester and the Rev. W. Mason. The vo- 
lume also contains a Memoir relative to Walpole’s income, 
“short notices” of his life and a description of his villa, 
Strawberry Hill, which is so frequently mentioned in his 
correspondence ; all of which are by the Earl himself. The 
letters to Sir Horace Mann contain much interesting infor- 
mation of the times, and very constant notices of our 
struggle for Independence. Walpole’s sentiments were quite 
liberal and he often speaks freely in condemning the course 
of England. The style of the letters is familiar and often 


The author is rather minute and prolix, and his letters have 
hence been compared to the “ Annual Register” and “ Han-. 
sard’s Debates.” 

We commend the work to our readers. 
gotten up, and bound in cloth. 


It is handsomely 


Tue History oF CHIvaLRy, oR KNIGHTHOOD AND ITS 
Times. By CuHarves Mituis. Author of the History 
of the Crusades, &., &c. 

This is another work of the valuable “ Library of Stand- 
ard Literature ;” and is to be followed by Niebubr’s Rome, 
Ranke’s celebrated Histories of the Popes, the Reforma- 
tion, and the Ottoman and Spanish Empires, and the works 
of Proctor, Guizot, Wraxall and others. 

We rejoice to see some indication of a revival of chi- 
valry. Our times are sadly deficient in that spirit of gal- 
lantry, to which it gave rise, and we are sorely tempted 
here to indulge in a tirade upon the beaux of the present 
day. We commend to their selfish natures, the study and 
practice of chivalry. Especially let them read and ponder 
on Mr. Mills’ chapter upon “Dames and Datnsels and Lady- 
love.” When the unfortunate Marie Antoinette fell, Burke 
eloquently declared that the days of chivalry were gone. 
Burke was a philosopher and a prophet. The days of chi- 
valry are gone. The beaux of these latter times, (too many 
of them at least,) have laid aside chivalrous feelings of 
disinterested gallantry, and given themselves up to a spe- 
cies of genteel loafing and dignified ease-taking. Few pay 
their devoirs to the fair, but those who are “ courting,” and 
too many “court” only to mend their fortunes. ‘ Dames,” 
and a most worthy class of “damsels,” politely called 
‘wall flowers,” because they are often too sensible for fool- 
ish chit chat, or not pretty enough to be flattered, are 
entirely neglected. Ladies escort themselves about—or 
take their little brothers, or elderly relatives with them ; or 
send to some well known bachelor friend ; whilst the beaux 
parade in double files and think it honor enough to conde- 
scend to talk to the ladies when they meet them, at parties 
and other places. 

Out upon such craven laggards! Can’t some Pope seize 
his pen? Can Salmagundi speak no more? If these gentle- 
men don’t improve their gallantry, they shall feel the de- 
nunciations of chivalry, the displeasure of the fair and the 
bitter invectives of Americus South. 
Revicto Mepict. ITs sequert, CuristiAn Morats, 


By Sir Tuomas Browne. Kt. M.D. With resem- 
blant passages from Cowper’s Task and a verbal index. 


from which many subsequent writers have dug some of their 
richest ore. Religio Medici seems to have been one of the 
favorite companions of the poet Cowper, whose poem, the 
Task, contains many passages bearing a striking resem- 
blance to parts of it. These are all collected by the Editor 
at the close of this volume. Sir Thomas evinces much 
reflection and no little learning; and the perusal of this 
little volume will exert a good influence upon the mind and 
character of the attentive reader. 


Tue KItTcueN AND Fruit GARDENER, A SELECT MAnv- 
AL OF KITCHEN GARDENING AND CULTURE OF FRUvITs, 
The whole adapted to the climate of the United States. 


This is a very useful little work, intended as a compa- 
nion for * The Complete Florist,” and the other household 
volumes, recently issued by the same publishers, 


Tue CycLtopapia or Practica, Mepicrne, Edited 
hy Dunglison, has now reached its Xl. No. To be com- 
pleted in 24 parts, 50 cents each. It will constitute a library 
of itself. 

Tue Mepicar STUDENT, OR A1Ds TO THE Stupy or Mepr- 


CINE. A revised and modified edition. By Rosiey 
DunG ison, M. D. 





humorous and readily engages the attention of the reader. 


A work well worthy of the careful examination of Medi- 


These two works contain a mine of wisdom and trath 
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cal Students and those who are soon to assemble in this 
city will do well to procure it from Drinker and Morris. 





HARPER & BROTHERS. New-York, 1844. 
PictroriaL Bisie. We have received the 7th, 8th and 
9th No.’s of this splendid illuminated Edition of the Bible, 
through Messrs. Randolph & Co., and Drinker & Morris. 


Tue Spoon. No.4. From Randolph & Co. This is 
a very curious book, containing much that it is singular any 
man should have treasured up. It is attributed in New 
York to Mr. Eubank, the author of a late very valuable 
work upon Hydraulics. He is a sort of scientific antiqua- 
rian, taking great pleasure in investigations, that would 
hardly be thought of by another. 


A Grammar or THE Greek LaANouage, principally 
from the German of Kiihner, with selections from Mat- 
thie, Buttmann, Thiersch and Rost. For the use of schools 
and colleges. By Charles Anthon, LL. D. 

This Grammar comes out under well known, excellent 
auspices ; and seems to supply a hiatus that has been a 
cause of stumbling to many students of the Greek language. 
Hitherto, many students have jumped at once from Valpy 
to Buttmann, or perhaps to Matthia. The wide chasm be- 
tween these has not only been filled up by the work before 
us, but Prof. Anthon’s known judgment and ability have 
been employed in embodying in it what was most useful in 
the works of these and other eminent German gramma- 
rians. J. W. Randolph & Co. have it. 


Scenes, INCIDENTS AND ADVENTURES IN THE PacIFIC 
Ocean, or the Islands of the Australasian Seas, during 
the cruise of the clipper Margaret Oakley, under Cap- 
tain Benjamin Morrell. Clearing up the mystery which 
has heretofore surrounded this famous expedition, and 
containing a full account of the exploration of the Bidera, 
Papua, Bandor, Mindora, Sooloo and China Seas, the 
manners and customs of the inhabitants of the islands, 
and a description of vast regions never before visited by 
civilized man. By THomasJErFrEeRSON Jacoss. Illus- 
trated by numerous engravings. 

The contents of this volume correspond with the above 
title. We have seen a notice of it, in which some * old 
tar” impugned the credibility of its statements. They are 
truly striking and wonderful, but we have long since learned 

“not to doubt things from their apparent improbability. The 

most authentic narrations would at once stamp such a 

course with folly. Still it may be well carefully to canvass 

the marvellous and the pretended “hitherto unknown.” If 

Mr. Jacobs’ accounts be authentic,they are worthy of serious 

examination. We can only mention a few things that 

struck us. In the first place he became connected with the 
expedition by fraud and stealth. Morrell, offended because 
two ugents or supercargoes bad been sent out with him, 
seems tov easily to have satisfied himself with his deter- 
mination to abuse the confidence that had been reposed in 
him by the outfitters of the expedition; and the author, 
after all, by no means “clears up the mystery that has sur- 
rounded this famous expedition.” He expressly abstains 

_from making disclosures ; and contents himself with some 

_ very general vindications of Morrell—that he was not so 
bad a man as had been represented. Of what occurred after 
he left the Oakley, in China, he relates little except her 
loss. Papua, Bidera, &c. are said 10 be native names for 

New Guinea, New Britain, &c. whieh lie in the Pacific 

Ocean, just under the equator, and N. E. of New Holland. 

The explorations of the Oakley also extended out into the 

circumjacent seas, and to islands said to have been by her 

first discovered. The manners and customs of the islanders 
are full ofinterest. Here we must condemn the course often 
avowedly pursued towards the natives and the unnecessary 














effusion of human blood. In some of the islands there 
were evidences of a considerable progress in Arts, and tradi- 
tions of valleys inhabited by men in an advanced state of 
civilization. The author indulges in some speculations as 
to the settlement of these islands, in connection with the 
peopling of America. Some of the islanders are said to 
have been circumcised. 

The visit to the English settlements on New Holland is 
interesting. The English do not oecupy the most fertile 
parts of this Southern Continent, and the attention of enlo- 
nists is directed towards it. The Australian islands are 
represented as perfect paradises, the climate bemg most 
delicious and salubricos, and nature furnishing a superfluity 
of the greatest luxuries, 

The publishers have well contributed by print, style and 
embellishment to render the volame attractive. 


McCuttocn's Gazetteer. No.’s XVI and XVII, re- 
ceived through Randolph & Co. 


We can only slip in the receipt of the following works 
sent us by Drinker and Morris, just as we were closing 
for the month. Neav’s History oF THE Puritans. Part 
Vil. Sevect Nove s No. 3, containing ** Tales of Glau- 
per Spa,” by Miss Sedgwick, and Messrs. Paulding, Bry- 
ant, Sands and Leggett; THe WanpERING JEw, by M. 
Eugene Sue. No. 2; and Keirn’s Lanp or IsRaBt, with 
maps and many beautiful embellishments, gotten up in Har- 
per style, and bound in cloth. 





WILEY & PUTNAM. New-York, 1844. 

The extensive catalogue of this large house is on cur 
table. Hitherto they have been engaged almost exclusively 
in the importation of English hooks, of which they have 
kept one of the finest and best assortments in this country. 
We are pleased to learn that they are now turning their 
attention to publication. They have already made some 
very neat issues of excellent works ; among which is a 
beautiful illustrated edition of Downing’s Landscape Gar- 
dening, the theory and practice of which we heartily com- 
mend to all of our readers, who can at all afford it. 





Hewert’s PictoriaL SHAKSPEARE. Edited by Verplanck. 

Our last No’s of this rich work, up to No. 18, in continua- 
tion of Romeo and Juliet, keep up their wonted taste and 
beauty. 


Juliet. ‘Was ever book * * * 
So fairly bound !” Act. wii, 2 
King Lear has since arrived in Royal Style. Vide No.’s 


20 and 21.- 





THe Itiustratep Book or Curistian Batvaps. 
Edited by the Rev. Rufus W. Griswold. Lindsay and 
Blakiston. Philadelphia, 1844. This is one of the richest 
and most brilliant works of which the American press can 
boast. As a specimen of typographical embellishment it 
is of surpassing beauty. It is also illustrated with engra- 
vings printed in tints and in Gold ; and the ballad gems fully 
correspond with the elegance of their setting. They are 
drawn from the greatest variety of authors, and those of 
the highest excellence. The design of the work, Literary 
and artistical, deserves all praise and the execution 1s 
worthy of the design. Call on Drinker & Morris. 





THe Cuar.eston Book. S. Hart, Sr., an enterpri- 
sing book-dealer, of Charleston, South Carolina, is about 
to issue a large and tastefub volume, with the above title. 
Its design is similar to that of works, heretofore published 
in the Northern Cities. It wiil be beautifully gotten up 
and bound, and will contain choice productions, in prose 
and verse, by the numerous amateur and professional au- 
thors, who have shed such a lustre upon the Literary cha- 
racter of Charleston. Our knowledge of many of the 
contributors and of the proprietor warrants us in promising 
something rare in the proposed work, The subscription 
price is only $2. 




























































